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American and Colonial Library Agencp. 


English end Foreign New and Second-hand, Rare and Out-of-Print Books, 
Government Publications, Magazines, Periodicals, Continuations, 4c., 
Publishers’, Second-hand, and Auction Catalogues mailed to Customers 
when desired. Bookbinding of highest grade at strictly competitive prices. 


AUCTIONS ATTENDED 
We are essentially the Agents for the “busy man,” and have built up 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 
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Proved by the retention of a large clientele for over 
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And a constantly increasing Business. 


We minimise your time and trouble, and bring intelligence to bear upon 
your requirements. We are in touch with the principal old Booksellers 
of Europe, and have special facilities for completing sets and obtaining 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


Various periods of Parliamentary Papers and Hansards in stock. 
Single books despatched by return mail, large consignments by quickest 
and cheapest route. Small orders by periodical combined shipments 
reducing cost of freight toa minimum. We clear at the customs and 
the goods are expressed to your door without trouble. 


We want to do business with you, and we know we can 
make it worth your while to do business with us. 


Estimates and terms per return. Correspondence invited on all Library topics. 
Scarce items searched for and reported upon free of charge. Accounts 
rendered in British or U. S. Currency as desired. 

Let us have your list of desiderata. 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
78 E. WASHINGTON - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911 


An annotated list of the 3,000 Jest deoks published since 1904, selected through votes of 
librarians and various specialists in all parts of the country, and edited by the editor of 
the A. L. A. Booklist. 7 %is ts the most important aid im book selection since the A. L. A. 
Catalog of 1904. To be published early in 1912. Advance subscription $1.00 (postpaid, 


$1.20); after publication, $1.50. 


A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy 


The following chapters are printed each as a separate pamphlet. 


Price, 10 cents each, 


So or more, 4 cents each 


I. American Library History. By C. K. Boiron. 
Il. Library of Congress. By W. W. Bisnor. 
IV. The College and University Library. By J. I. Wyer, Jr. 


IX. Library Legislation. By W. F. Yusr. 
XII. Library Administration. By Artnur E. Bostwick. 
XV. Branch Libraries and Other Distributing Agencies. By Linpa A, 


EASTMAN, 
XVIL. Order and Accession Department. By F. F. Horrer. 


XX. Shelf Department. By Josernine A. RATHBONE. 
XXII. Reference Department. By E. C. Rictiarpson, 
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List of Subject Headings for a Dictionary Catalog 


Three times material of 


New edition, thoroughly revised. Edited by MArRy J. Briacs. 
previous edition. Cloth, reinforced, $2.50 ; carriage prepaid. 


Supplement to Kroeger’s Guide to Reference Books 


Includes books published 1g09-10. Uniform in style with the 


By Isapore G. MupGE. 
Guide. Price, 25 cents. 


Foreign Book Lists 


Compiled to help librarians in book selection for non-English reading patrons 
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French Fiction. By Wm. Beer and Mme. Cornu. 5 cents. 
German. By EmMA GATTIKER. 50 cents. 
Hungarian. By J]. Maup CAMPBELL. cents. 
Norwegian and Danish. By Arne KILDAL. 25 cents. 
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Illustrations paste 


LIBRARY FILING CABINETS 


FOR 
Photographs, Extracts, Clippings, Letters, Etc. 


The principle of Vertical Filing is identical with that 


of the Card Index method «f cataloguing 


It affords the same advantages of indexing and classt- 
fying articles and illustrations relating to current events 
so that they are as easily found as are the names of 
authors and titles of books in the library card file. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Vertical Filing Cabinets, made in Wood and Steel, are 
particularly adapted to libraries, being fitted with 
frictionless, roller-bearing files, built to stand constant 
service. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE ON 
CABINETS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, JUST ISSUED. 
STANDARDIZED STYLES AND FINISHES THAT CAN BE DUPLICATED AT ANY TIME 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Eincinnatt 


Branch Stores: 
New York, 250-882 Broadway Chicago, 281-285 So. Wabash Avenue 
Boston, 91-08 Federal Street Washington, 1215-1220 F St., N. W 
Philadelphia, 1012-101), Chestnut Street Cincinnati, 125-180 Fourth Avenue, Fast 
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Did If not, | 
You a Copy 
Receive will be 
the Sent 
Story by | 
ofa Return 
BullDog? ~, Mail. | 
| HE BULL DOG MAGAZINE BINDER will hold a Magazine 
without the use of springs, rods, lace or glue. No mutilation 
whatever. Magazine is securely locked in the binder. Cannot be 
removed by anyone except the key holder. 
GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 


( DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H IGG | NS’ 1 PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
\ VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HE usefulness of your library can be greatly increased by the use of the 
Underwood Stereoscopic Travel Tc urs which are widely used in Public 
Library work. They divert from “light” reading to books of travel, biog- 
raphy, and history 


* This Library purchased 24 tours of the travel study stere graphs in 
July We circulatea during August ot these scenes ar uld bave lent 
more had we had more stereoscopes. More den ar has beer iced tor 
bouks of travel even this warm weather As one of the attendants expressed 
it, People are just wild over then Sal C.H ravrta Ihe 
Emilie Fairbanks Memorial | rbrary, Terre Haute, I: 
he Stereoscopic tours are it trculation al) the me ur are taken by 
both the eld and young.”’—- N. Gr He k rarian, Orange, 
N.J., Public Library 
‘We regard these tours as of great educational va'ue usually 1 re 
educations! than books W. Foss ra Ss ers M Pal 
Library 
hese stereographs are arranged systematically in tours of courtre 
tionsand accompanied by simpie locating maps and authoritative explanatcry | ks, 


by such persons as Prof. James H. Breasted, on Egypt; Prof. Rufus Bh. Richar 


on Greece, etc., etc 


In the stereograph all! objects in a scene are given /¥w e ‘ The ke 
studious people among the users of your Library as well as the st highly l 
cated, and of all ages, enjoy this realistic mode of sight-seeing And the per nw 
has thus been seeing some country with his own eyes va iptva 
read about great men Who lived there and great events that took place there 


Tours sent to libraries for examination. Write to-day tor explan- 


atory pamphlet. 
Also finest lantern slides, made in our own works, turnished trom 


more than 200,000 original negatives from all parts of the world. 
Let us tell you about our lanterns. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, - 12 and 14 West 37th Street, New York City 


LIBRARY ORDERS> 


UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 23 
location in the publishing center of the country en- ay 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest DB 
Se arguments for an opportunity to show you how we <o 
can fill your orders. 
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Requests for Yuotations Receive Prompt Attention 


The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE ; 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 29Ce 


33-37 East 17th St. NEW YORK CITY Union Square, North “ 
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One of the seven-story steel stack. 


Harvard Law School Librar, 


Fireproof Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


TEEL furnishings are especially 
suited to libraries. Not only 
fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, 
convenient, attractive and relatively 
more economical than the wooden 
type. 
We build for library use steel desks, 
tables, card index cabinets, racks for 
newspapers and magazines, book 


trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 
render libraries fireproof in fact as 
well as name. 

Operating the largest Metal Furni- 
ture factories in the world and main- 
taining a special department of library 
designing, we are prepared to give 
librarians and architects the vest ser- 
vice obtainable. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY CATALOG 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 
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Tue cost of library administration is sched- 
uled as the main topic for the meeting of the 
American Library Institute at Ottawa, and 
the subject is one which may well have the 
fullest discussion from the executives of the 
library profession. The public has very cheer- 
fully and liberally supported the large and 
increasing appropriations from national, state 
and municipal treasuries which have been 
made on behalf of public libraries; and the 
service with which these appropriations have 
been repaid has been freely appreciated, in 
turn, by the public. This should make all the 
greater the sense of responsibility for the 
spending of each dollar of money to the best 
purpose, and in these days of “business effi- 
ciency” the thought cannot be too much em- 
phasized. It is difficult, of course, to esti- 
mate the service done by the library to the 
public merely in money terms; in the present 
and future, as well as in the past, a book 
loaned from the public library may kindle a 
human spirit to beneficent public activities 
throughout a long life, which are utterly be- 
yond money estimate. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tions of what it costs to get a book to the 
reader and to circulate each book, of how 
many readers out of the total population are 
reached by the library, of the utilization of 
the library in general and of particular books 
or classes of books, of the relation between 
administrative expenditures and pur- 
chases—all these the public is entitled to ask 
and to have answer to. Comparison of ex- 
periences and views will be most valuable 
alike in effecting economies, improving effi- 
ciency and giving adequate report to the pub- 
lic, who pay the taxes and the library bills. 


book 


THERE is sure to be more or less criticism 
of the large proportion of expenditure in ad- 
ministration, as compared with book purchase. 
“You don’t seem to spend much of your 
money for books” is a common plaint, which 
at first sight seems to be justified. But it is 
a fundamental principle of industrial efficiency 
to use your existing plant to its full capacity 
before increasing your plant more than is 
necessary to keep up to the times. New ma- 
chinery and new books must, indeed, be added 


if the and the library are to be 


factory 


kept up to date. But the effectiveness of the 
plant is not measured by the new expenditure 
It is fair to consider, however, what propor 
tion of the books are in active circulation or 
reference, and what the administration costs 
are per volume and per reader. 


RicHt here comes in the difficult question 
of the pay of the librarian, especially of 
junior assistants. Salaries foot up by far the 
largest proportion of the library’s expenditure 
in any active library. Chief librarians, with 
the singular exception of the most important 
of all, the national librarian, are more and 
more being recognized pecuniarily as important 
executives, worthy of a substantial executive 
salary. The needs of large libraries for capa 
ble administrative heads of departments make 
necessary fairly good salaries for positions of 
the second rank. Other members of the staff, 
especially younger assistants, are apt to be 
underpaid rather than overpaid, and we are 
glad to note that the public itself, through 
communications to the press, is coming to 
the defense of the librarian, as compared witli 
the teacher. On the other hand, it is im 
possible for the library executive to ask from 
the municipal authorities what he would like 
to obtain for his entire force. As a result, 
there is a compromise, not always to the ad- 
vantage of library assistants, which gives them 
in many cases lower pay than teachers for 
service not less important. This problem, 
which thrusts itself upon every library execu 
tive, is also one that should be met after 
thorough interchange of views. 


As closer codrdination is established be- 
tween the school and the library, it is fairly 
probable that the salaries of the two classes, 
grade for grade, will be more closely equal- 
ized, for the cry of “equal pay for equal work,” 
popular among teachers, should apply as well! 
to librarians. In this field of codrdination, 
substantial progress is being made in New 
York City, where a committee of the Board 
of Estimate is conferring with the educational 
authorities and the library executives in re 
spect to this important matter. An important 
memorandum has been drawn up by the head; 
of the New York public library systems, which 
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is printed in this issue, and which forms an 
excellent basis for effective action. An espe- 
cially valuable contribution to this subject is 
an elaborate report from the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. The New York municipal 
authorities are happily impressed with the 
importance of utilizing special] agencies for 
special work, and in this spirit it seems prob- 
able that the administration of the library 
field, now somewhat shared by the educa- 
tion authorities, will come more under the 
direct supervision of the specialized library 
authorities and experts. What a municipality 
needs to consider, in this respect, is how a 
given appropriation for a stated purpose can 
best be expended for the fulfilment of that 
purpose; that is, whether school libraries can 
be more economically and efficiently admin- 
istered through the library staff than through 
the teaching staff. 


Every librarian should know all about the 
activities of the Publishing Board, but not 
even a librarian always knows all he might 
or should know about everything and any- 
thing, and the résumé of the history and 
work of the Board, which Secretary Utley 
prepared for the Springfield Republican, will 
surprise and inform a good many members of 
the profession, especially the juniors who are 
taking their place in the library calling. We 
therefore reprint the article in full, and urge 
every reader of the JourNAL to read it care- 
fully. Thus summarized, the accomplishments 
of the Publishing Board are shown in re- 
markable perspective, and even those most 
familiar with its origin and history will find 
their memory effectively refreshed. Mr. Ut- 
ley’s one omission is that, while expressing 
appreciation of Mr, Carnegie’s effective gift, 
he has failed to mention the proportionately 
greater gift from George Iles, which has made 
possible some of the most useful publications 
either through the Board or elsewhere. Not 
all the A. L. A. publications have been ap- 
preciated and utilized as they should be, and 
this is especially true of the index to por- 
praits, which the Library of Congress gener- 
ous!y printed, which is of very wide useful- 
ness, but which has been ordered very spar- 
ingly by the smaller libraries. There is scarce- 
ly any publication of the Board which the 
small library does not need, and one result 
of Mr. Utley’s excellent presentation should 
be to enable librarians to “stock up” with 
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those of its publications which are not on the 
shelves and at the service of bbrarian and 
public. 


A COMMUNICATION to the Nation, reprinted 
in the Publishers’ Weekly for May 11, 1912, 
raises anew from the scholar’s point of view 
the question of the price of books, and should 
have consideration from the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on bookbuying. The pith of it is that 
many scholars and many libraries are pre- 
vented from purchasing a full complement 
of books because prices are to them prohibi- 
tive, and the publishers are penny wise and 
pound foolish in making such prices. This 
is not a question of net price or long price, 
but of the actual price at which books are 
published or sold. To one who knows the 
inside of book publication as author, pub- 
lisher and purchaser, this is a very difficult 
and complicated question, not easy of solu- 
tion by any sweeping rule. It would be 
very desirable if an investigation could be 
made with reference to the actual and poten- 
tial sale of certain books and classes of books, 
through a joint committee of librarians and 
publishers. 


THE retirement of Miss Ellen M. Sawyer 
from the Massachusetts State Library should 
not pass without a word of recognition from 
the library profession through the editorial 
columns of the Journat. It was forty-six 
years ago, in the prehistoric library period 
before 1876, that a young girl found modest 
place in the modest state library of Massa- 
chusetts, then of only 50,000 volumes. As 
the work of that library has developed under 
the successive administrations of Mr. Tilling- 
hast and Mr. Belden, Miss Sawyer at the right 
hand of both has been a chief factor in the 
development of the usefulness of the library 
to legislators and the public. Her personal 
presence in the library has been a pleasure to 
all who have reason to go there, and her work 
in these long years has been painstaking, thor- 
ough, exact, intelligent and comprehensive in 
the highest degree. From her quiet corner she 
has been pleasantly sympathetic with other 
activities in cataloging work and other fea- 
tures of the library field; and several of her 
contributions to library bibliography have 
been of very wide service. The best wishes 
of all who know her or her work will follow 


her into retirement. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES * 


By Sarau Byrp Askew, Organiser N. J. Public Library Commission 


[His is not to be a discussion of relations 
between the library and the school; it is to be 
a discussion of relations between school libra- 
ries and public libraries. The arguments pre- 
ented are based on the following conception 

i the scope of the work of the public library. 

The library is for every citizen in the town, 
and should be of aid to him or her in every 
phase of life. Undue emphasis on any one 
side of a library limits its usefulness. It is in 
the community to furnish aid to the scientist, 
the business man, the artisan, the artist, the 
litterateur, the workman, the professional man, 
the clubwoman, the housewife, the man and 
woman of leisure, the scholar, the politician, 
the statesman, and the boys and girls trying 
to carry on their education after leaving 
school. It is there to instil the love of good 
literature into the minds of the children, to 
help form the reading habit, to teach them to 
find information for themselves, to raise the 
ideals of the community, to further civic in- 
terests, and to aid the schools in their work. 
Any administration of a library that tends to 
obscure any one of these functions in the 
minds of the people, cripples that library; and 
any form of a library which, because of its in- 
herent nature, cannot perform all of these 
services, is not the best form of a library for 
a town. 

Because librarians so deeply realize that it 
is difficult for an adult who has not been 
trained from childhood to appreciate and un- 
derstand the aid that a library can be to him, 
they are in danger, sometimes, of over-em- 
phasizing the juvenile side. 

An outline of conditions in New Jersey will 
no doubt apply more or less to a majority of 
the states, especially in the East, and will 
therefore serve as a concrete presentation of 
the problem. 

There are in this state 1750 school libraries. 
The school law provides that the state shall 
give $20 to any school that will raise $20 for 
the purpose of starting a school library, and 
$10 per year thereafter for library mainte- 


* Read before the meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the League of Library Commissions at Atlantic 
City, March 7, 1912 


nance, provided the school will raise a lik: 
amount. This does not mean that a town can 
receive only $10 a year for school libraries. 
The amount given to a town is based on the 
number of schools in that town, and is caleu 
lated at $10 a school, provided a like amount 
is raised locally. If a number of schools are 
consolidated, the state will give on the same 
basis $10 to the consolidated school for every 
school that has been absorbed Phat is, if 
four schools are consolidated, and yo is 
raised by the consolidated school, it receive- 
$40 from the state. The amount provided fo: 
by this law is insufficient to supply books for 
circulating library purposes, but would fu 
nish books for ready refereuce to a limited 
extent. The local authorities may raise or ap 
propriate, in addition to this, as large an 
amount as they may wish tor school libraries, 
but the state gives no further aid. Liberal 
allowance is also made for pedagogical libra 
ries on the same basis 

The Jaw provides that all money for school 
libraries shall be administered. or rather 
“handed out,” by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. There is absolutely no supervision over 
these libraries, nor attempt at administration 
or organization on the part of the State Board ; 
nor can there be, as there is no provision for 
the same under the present law. The money 
given to schools by the state cannot be used 
by them for aid in organization or for admin 
istration. The local school board may put a 
sum for this purpose in the town budget, if 
the council approve, and will get it if the 
people do not turn it down. It is true that 
lists of books to be purchased must be sent 
with the warrant for the money to the De 
partment of Public Instruction, but there is 
no authority to eliminate books from this list 
The so-called approval is merely a matter of 
recording that the money for that year has 
been paid, and has been spent for books, or, 
as the law allows, for pictures or laboratory 
equipment. Many and strange things are 
hought under this last head. 

The seeming liberality of the school library 
law has encouraged many towns and small 

untry schools to start school libraries. Had 
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these libraries consisted of reference books, 
they would have been of great benefit, and 
in so far as they supplied “literature” where 
there was absolutely no other source of sup- 
ply, they were beneficial. The term “litera- 
ture” is used advisedly, for the majority of 
these libraries consist of poor or mediocre 
books in cheap editions. The books have been 
chosen at random, and the collections consist 
mainly of juvenile and adult fiction, with abso- 
lutely no bearing upon the school work. 
Where there has been an attempt at selection, 
the inadequacy of the bibliographic material 
accessible to the teacher, the lack of knowledge 
of books, and a perverted idea of the scope 
of a school library has made the collection in 
nine cases out of ten a hopeless jumble. 

A small number of these school libraries 
are attempting to do public library work. In 
most instances this attempt is ineffectual. 
Possibly a dozen of them are doing the work 
as efficiently as it can be done by a library 
established primarily for another purpose. 
These exceptions seem to be due to local con- 
ditions. So far as can be ascertained, there 
are trained librarians in only twelve of these 
school libraries. In most cases, no one in par- 
ticular is in charge of them. One teacher 
after another becomes inspired with the idea 
of doing something for the library, only to be- 
come discouraged because of the hopelessness 
of trying to do work without help and without 
knowledge of the subject. The great majority 
of these libraries are unorganized, unarranged 
and uncared for. In many cases the books 
are simply handed out to the children without 
any attempt being made to learn whether or 
not the book is suitable for the child. 

Certainly these libraries do not, in the ma- 
jority of cases (to use our rather grandilo- 
quent phrase) “open the world of books” to 
the child, nor, considering books as “canned 
thoughts” (to use the simile of one of our 
librarians), do they furnish a child with a 
knowledge of the proper brands, or teach it 
how to use a can-opener. 

In a small number of these libraries an 
effort is made, with partial success, to keep 
the collection up to date and to provide the 
kind of books children should read, and the 
ones that are needed by the pupils and teach- 
ers in their work. In some cases these school 
libraries have paved the way for a free public 
library by creating a demand for books which 
they were not able to supply, and so teaching 
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the people that a school library could not fill 
the place of a free public library. On the 
other hand, the school libraries (where they 
were not in the hands of wise principals) have 
delayed and even prevented the establishing of 
public libraries, because the principal, and 
some of the townspeople influenced by him, 
insist that only one library is needed in a 
town, that the modern idea is that the school 
is the educational center of the town, and 
therefore the school library can and should 
fill the library needs of the town. Many of 
these principals bolster up their arguments by 
saying that the townspeople should visit the 
school building for the interest of the school, 
and that the library will help attract them 
there. 

Again, there are school libraries in nearly 
every town that has a free public library. In 
many instances they are duplicating work. 
There is a division of funds, and a division 
of interest. Many school libraries in towns 
having public library facilities still circulate 
fiction, adult and juvenile, with no value — 
cultural, ethical or educational. In these 
towns the public libraries cannot fulfil their 
greatest possibilities because of this rivalry. 

Upon examination of the lists attached to 
the warrants upon which the Department of 
Public Instruction had just disbursed $7000 
for school libraries, it was found that seven- 
tenths of the books on these lists had no place 
in a school library if the district had public 
library facilities, and that one-half of the 
books on the lists should not be placed in any 
library — school or public. This is deplored 
by that department, but it cannot be remedied 
under existing conditions. 

The school-men and teachers realize in most 
instances the futility of these school libraries 
as now administered, desire something better, 
and are anxious to make the libraries more 
efficient. In many cases they have appealed 
to the Public Library Commission for aid in 
reorganization. In the past, when a school 
library was doing public library work in a 
town that had no public library, and asked for 
aid in reorganization and for special loan 
privileges, the requests have been granted 
Book-lists have been furnished to every school 
library applying for them. As the principals 
see the added value of reorganized libraries, 
the demand has grown to such an extent that 
the Public Library Commission cannot help 
these libraries in the future without neglect- 
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ing public library interests. The majority of 
the schools throughout the state are anxious 
that the administration of school libraries 
shall be transferred to the Public Library 
Commission, but no one likes to take the in- 
itiative. The Public Library Commission can- 
not well do so, and the schools of the state 
are not sufficiently organized or enthusiastic 
to take such action. 

In contending with these conditions we have 
found the following to be true: When the 
school and public libraries of the state are 
under the administration of different state 
departments, there is a duplication of work, a 
duplication of expense, a division of interest, 
and often an inability to accomplish a desired 
end without delay, it being necessary to wait 
upon the decision of another board; it is also 
a fact that libraries are a matter of secondary 
importance with the Department of Public 
Instruction, which is inevitable. 

There is an enormous duplication of work 
and division of interest where there are a num- 
ber of libraries in one town under different 
administrations. All are hurt by a spirit of 
rivalry which tends to cheapen the grade of 
books. There is a waste of material and ad- 
ministrative effort, to say nothing of the loss 
of influence, vitality and usefulness. School 
boards always consider a library as an adjunct 
of the school, and created for its benefit, and 
it is considered a concession when an attempt 
is made to do public library work. The 
various boards of administration in a town 
are always composed of busy men, and when 
such a board is called on to administer two 
institutions, diverse in their aims, one of the 
institutions — and often both—suffers from 
the lack of time on the part of the various 
members to give adequate attention. These 
school trustees have not a full conception of 
library work. 

The schoolhouse in a large town is a good 
place for a branch of the free public library, 
because the children have easier access to the 
library, become familiar with the attendant, 
and she comes more closely in touch with 
their work. But when the main library is in 
the school building, it is difficult to get the 
adult population to visit the library; so that 
the library in the schoolhouse often becomes 
merely an institution for the benefit of the 
school. School buildings are not situated in 
the business centers of the towns, therefore 
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the library in the school building is not easily 
accessible for the non-school-attending popula 
tion. The teachers are often annoyed by the 
unavoidable noise in the library, and the ne- 
cessity of being very quiet keeps many away 
from the library. The fact that the library is 
in the school building lends it a juvenile and 
pedagogical air, and so places it in the minds 
of the mass of the people, preventing their 
conception of it as an aid to everyone in the 
community and the natural resort of all for 
help in every line. The library in the business 
section is considered as a business proposi- 
tion, and the library in the schoolhouse is an 
academic matter to most people. 

As to the library being placed in the school 
building in very small towns, and in country 
districts, there is a difference of opinion with 
a good deal to be said on both sides. It is a 
question as to whether the matter of easy 
access to children brought in from surround- 
ing districts when the library is in the school, 
is not counterbalanced by the fact that all of 
the adults coming into town, or to the trading 
center, drop into the library when it adjoins 
the post office or general merchandise store. 

Circulating books that are kept permanently 
in the school rooms are unused the greater 
part of the year, while those same books 
when deposited in the public library are in 
constant use by the general public. The 
teachers also are benefited by this latter ar- 
rangement, as they have many more books at 
their command, and they also have the benefit 
of a trained assistant to help them find their 
material. It is equally true that there are 
certain books that teachers need for imme- 
diate use, and should always have available, 
such as books of ready reference. They also 
need from time to time books for class-room 
use. 

As Mrs. Elmendorf says, the children sent 
to the library for books become acquainted 
with the library and accustomed to the libra- 
rian, and get the library habit; they can find 
the books for themselves, and continue this 
habit after leaving school; whereas if the 
books are sent to the school for their use they 
consider the library after all a part of the 
school, and nine times out of ten do not go to 


the library after their school life is over 
When the children go to the library, their 
books are better selected and they get better 


material on the subjects assigned 
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The most efficient school branches of public 
libraries are those administered by the libra- 
rian of the public library, or some assistant. 
The branches administered by teachers seem 
to lose a great deal of vitality. The teachers 
are not trained for this work, and do not 
bring to it freshness and zeal, and the child 
naturally associates with the school the library 
administered by the teacher. 

From a consideration of these facts we have 
arrived at the following general conclusions: 

1. (a) All of the library interests of a state 
should be under one commission. 

(b) This commission should be a commis- 
sion primarily appointed as a library commis- 
sion, with no other duties or interests to take 
precedence. 

2. (a) All of the library interests in one 
town, city or district should be consolidated 
and put under one administration. 

(b) This administration should be a library 
board, with no other duties or interests as a 
board to take precedence of the library in- 
terests. 
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3. While the school may be and undoubtedly 
is a good place for a branch of the public 
library, it is not, generally speaking, the best 
place for the main free public library 

4. Only pedagogical and purely reference 
books should be kept permanently in the 
schoolhouse. All other books should be placed 
on the shelves of the public library and ad- 
ministered from there. 

5. In so far as possible the children should 
be sent to the library for their books rather 
than the books sent to the school for the chil- 
dren. The library, however, should see that 
the teachers are supplied with the books 
needed for class-room work. 

6. The branch of the library in the school 
should be administered by the librarian of the 
public library, or some assistant sent there for 
that purpose, and should not be left to the 
administration of the faculty or the students. 

7. The school library does not and cannot 
take the place of a free public library in a 
town, and when it seems to do so it is only 
an exceptional case. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE WAGE-EARNER 


By Apert Diepuuts, Librarian F. M. 


I SHALL treat the subject by reference to 
the work in the Crunden Branch Library of 
St. Louis, with which I am particularly fa- 
miliar. I have considered it from five different 
viewpoints, and shall endeavor to deal with 
it accordingly. 

1. The wage-earner as an industrial worker. 

From this viewpoint I define the wage-earner 
as a member of our community who has no 
other material asset than his labor power, 
which he, for life’s sake, must day by day 
offer for sale in the industrial market. That 
market is the mill, the factory, the railroad, 
etc, and to know our relation to him we must 
acquaint ourselves with his position in these 
places. 

The skilled workman is fully convinced that 
the amount of his wages is dependent upon 
two things: First, upon successful competi- 
tion with his fellow-worker; second, upon co- 
Operative class action, at opportune times, 
against his employer. We deal with him, 
therefore, as a mechanical student and as a 
trade unionist. In both capacities he needs 
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information and instruction, and it is our task 
to stimulate his demand for books and to sat- 
isfy it. 

To encourage the demand for books and 
magazines by the skilled workers of the neigh- 
boring shops and factories, there are many 
well-known ways and means, to describe and 
enumerate which would be superfluous here 
There are, however, a few which, I believe, 
may still be new to some of you. 

When visiting an industrial establishment 
it has proved to be profitable for the librarian 
to request the manager to refer his employees 
to our reference books every time that any 
difference of opinion arises between two work- 
ers or a workman and a foreman about some 
technical point relative to their work. The 
superintendent has often no time to explain 
to his subordinate why a certain course has 
been pursued, or why a certain dispute has 
been settled in one way rather than in an- 
other. By having his attention called at such 
critical moments to the fact that the library 
has books which will fully explain the matter 
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to him, the worker often seizes the opportu- 
nity, and for the first time, perhaps, in this 
way visits the book stacks. I was led to this 
method of advertising our books on mechan- 
ical trades by the receipt of a letter, written 
in response to the withdrawal of some books 
for the settlement of a dispute on a mechan- 
ical question between a workingman and the 
vice-president of the Brimmer Photograph 
Co., of our city. 

\nother means of increasing the demand 
for the books in question is found in estab- 
lishing relations with the trade schools and 
the international correspondence schools of 
the city, the pupils of which are mainly pros- 
pective skilled mechanics. By examining the 
enrollments of these institutions, the librarian 
may make a list of those pupils who live in 
his neighborhood and write a postcard to 
each of them, stating briefly the aid that the 
library is able and anxious to offer through 
its books and magazines relating to his study, 
and extending an invitation to visit the library 
and confer with the librarian. 

A third method of stimulating the request 
for books on mechanical subjects has come 
to my attention, but it has as yet not been 
given a trial. Every library, I suppose, has 
printed lists of books on various manufac- 
tures. I have here, as illustrations, four such 
lists, gotten out by the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary; they are on the subjects of gas engines, 
compressed air, telegraphy and telephony, and 
automobiles. Naturally, these lists have not 
been compiled with an eye to the special use 
of the untutored mechanic. The character of 
many of these books, a point which I shall 
treat later on in this paper, is often such that 
the workman is frightened by the mere read- 
ing of the title. Many of them are altogether 
above and beyond him. Now, in the near 
future, I hope to have printed lists of books 
bearing on a particular manufacture, if neces- 
sary a subdivision thereof, which will meet 
the level of intelligence of the average me- 
chanic under consideration. With the per- 
mission of the factory superintendent, I ex- 
pect to have these selected lists posted on the 
wall over the benches of those workingmen 
who in their daily work make constant use of 
the information contained in those books. 

With these few words on the stimulus to 
be given to the demand, let us next consider 
how best to satisfy the demand thus sought 
to be stimulated. To satisfy the demand for 
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books on mechanical subjects, it is mecessary 
for the librarian, assuming that he is no more 
familiar with mechanical trades than the aver 
age educated man, to closely watch the kinds 
of books that are favored with the greatest 
patronage. From such a comparative study 
he will be able to conclude, in course of time, 
what the cause is of the popularity of some 
and the unpopularity of other books. I have 
selected of this class of books the twenty-five 
which have had the greatest number of issues 
in the Crunden Library. By studying these 
selected books, four qualifications appear to 


be most sought after by the workers. They 
are: 


1. A good table of contents and a detailed 
index. 

2. The consecutive, finished treatment of a 
given question or subject. 

3. Simple and direct language, accompanied 
by clear and exact cuts and drawings. 

4. Up-to-dateness. 

2. The wage-earner as a unionist. 

The workingman as a unionist is perhaps 
the most embarrassing patron of a library. 
There is probably no field where a little in- 
formation is so dangerous a thing to the libra- 
rian as in this connection, and I am tempted 
to say that the safest course for him to follow 
in dealing with the reading unionist is that 
of pleading downright ignorance. To under- 
stand the differences between the many kinds 
of unions requires a close and constant study 
of the labor movement as a whole. If he 
wishes to guide the worker intelligently in his 
search for reading matter relevant to the 
union question, the least he can do is to ac- 
quaint himself with the various economic prin- 
ciples underlying these workmen’s organiza- 
tions. The leading factions, all of them vig- 
orously opposed one to the other, are: The 
American Federation of Labor, the political 
Industrial Workers of the World, the non- 
political Industrial Workers of the World 
(often called the Direct Actionists), and the 
Militia of Christ. The amount of literature 
published by these unions seems to stand in 
inverse ratio to their numerical strength. The 
political Industrial Workers of the World, 
with but a few thousand members, sheltering 
under the wings of the Socialist Labor Party, 
is more prolific from a library standpoint than 
the American Federation of Labor, number- 
ing two million. In the absence of a fairly 
good knowledge of the union question, I 
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would say that the best the librarian can give 
to the reading unionist is sympathy—broad, 
unprejudiced sympathy, 

3. The wage-earner as a fiction reader. 

If many a librarian has observed that in lit- 
erary matters the lower classes select the chaff 
rather than the grain, I make bold to maintain 
that the fault of this choice lies in quite a 
measure with him. It is true that from the 
nature of the case the workman's taste is un- 
cultured, but I do not agree that his taste 
gravitates constantly towards the sensational, 
the melodramatic, the false and the impossible. 

The bottom consideration in the worker's 
choice of fiction is whether a book has been 
written in bold contour lines, as with a piece 
of charcoal, or whether it has been elaborated 
by the fine drawings of a Spencerian pen. If 
the former is the case, the book will take with 
him ; if the latter, he will pass it by. He likes 
brilliant colors, clearly visible outlines, but he 
does not demand that either be loud. He de- 
mands big action and dramatic situation, but 
he does not want them clapped upon the 
made-to-order puppets of melodrama. He de- 
mands heroism of unmistakable quality, but 
he can be thrilled by it, although not clothed 
in inflated style and laden with empty bom- 
bast. The villain must be black, the heroine 
decidedly virtuous, but he does not expect 
the author to accomplish this at the expense 
of sincerity, 

Now, there are many novels and romances 
which combine some or all of these favored 
qualities without their corresponding evils. 
These are the books that we must place in 
the way of the wage-earner. Some of these 
are the exciting, eventful romances of Dumas, 
Hugo, Eugene Sue, Jules Verne, Gilbert 
Parker and Rex Beach; the Western stories 
of Wister, Stewart Edward White, Bret Harte 
and Andy Adams; the sea stories of William 
W. Jacobs and Stevenson; stories of the type 
of “The pit” and the “Octopus”; narratives 
full of the battle of the primitive human ele- 
ments as the “Call of the wild,” “The sea- 
wolf” and the “White fan”; the detective 
stories of Doyle, Green and Poe. These are 
but instances which every librarian can multi- 
ply ten and twentyfold. By bringing these 
books to the wage-earner’s attention, it is not 
so difficult to minimize gradually the demand 
for sensational trash. 
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4. The wage-earner as a social creature. 


It has been the universal custom as long 
as man can remember to use the library of the 
private home as a consultation room for the 
family circk. As you all know, that custom 
is still in force in many homes. The rooms 
where the best thoughts of the past and the 
present are collected upon the surrounding 
shelves has always been considered the nat- 
ural place to rally one’s own thoughts for 
serious family deliberations. However, in the 
course of time the library has outgrown its 
domestic quarters, and the public library has 
largely taken its place; the family has also 
expanded beyond its former privacy in many 
phases of its life, and the term “municipal 
family” has become a commonplace. The 
public library and the municipal family, spring- 
ing from the same source, naturally tend to 
hold together. The library assembly rooms, 
| think, typify in this respect our advanced 
home relations. This is their historic justifi- 
cation. 

Now, I know that many of the smaller 
library buildings have no rooms specially 
designed for social purposes. Although this 
is a serious drawback, yet it is no unsur- 
mountable difficulty. Many of those libraries 
are open only during certain stated hours of 
the day. Why not open the reading room or 
reference room for the remainder of the time, 
or at least part of it, for the use of clubs and 
organizations, if necessary, with the under- 
standing that they shall defray the small ex- 
pense of the extra janitor service? The popu- 
larization of the library building, which is 
bound to follow, will, in turn, help consider- 
ably in preparing the public for an increased 
library tax whenever needed. Assuming, then, 
that every library has, or can make, provision 
for the housing of some clubs, I venture to 
submit, by way of suggestion, our tested 
methods in persuading the wage-earners to 
hold their meetings in the library building. 
Parenthetically, I may state that of the month- 
ly average number of 150 gatherings held in 
the assembly rooms of the six branch libraries 
of St. Louis, 65 are held by people who be- 
long emphatically to the wage-earning class. 

In the first place, do not begin to organize 
clubs yourselves. Do not get up a current- 
topic club, a literary society, a dramatic club, 
or whatever organization you think the work- 
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ers of your district ought to be interested in, 
and then expect them to enroll as members. 
Such are the artificial ways of home missions 
and charitable institutions, and their languish- 
ing existence is at least in part explained by 
this well- meant, but impractical, procedure. 
The better way is to watch closely the social 
life of your district, to find out not the best- 
known, but rather the least conspicuous, or- 
ganizations already in existence. You will 
often find them holding their meetings in pri- 
vate homes, often in miserable quarters con- 
nected with some low-class saloon. Go to 
their meetings, ask for the floor, and offer 
your building as their future meeting-place, 
stating the facilities it affords. Do not speak 
of “privilege conferred”—that savors too much 
of charity; speak of “rights to be exercised,” 
rather than of “favors to be extended.” This 
of itself induces responsible citizenship. Once 
having moved their headquarters to the library 
building, do not question or criticise their 
aims. Make the number of rules as small as 
is consistent with the general well-being of 
your institution, and keep yourself well in the 
background. 

After you have gathered under the library 
wing all the small clubs already in existence, 
after you have done all you can to make them 
grow to their fullest extent, after you have 
searched and know your neighborhood as 
thoroughly as most librarians know the con- 
tents of their shelves, if, then, you still have 
room and time, organize your current-topic 
club, your debating club or whatever you think 
is lacking in the social life of the wage-earners 
of your district. In other words, build up— 
and upon the existing conditions, do not trust 
too much to your supposed knowledge of peo- 
ple with whom most of us have only a scant 
acquaintanceship. 

5. The wage-earner as an individual. 

Every civic and social organization is liable 
to look upon itself as the cure-all for every 
conceivable social disease or maladjustment. 
Although from a broad viewpoint we may 
recognize the folly of this exaggeration, it 
must be admitted that for the sake of profes- 
sional enthusiasm this exaggeration is of in- 
estimable practical value. Upon this ground 
I dare to ask your indulgence for the follow- 
ing: 

Makers of theories of life are pretty well 
agreed that the possibilities of a young man 
are limitless. At the start of life everyone 
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has in him the germ of a navigator, a mer 
chant, a preacher, a tradesman, a dramatist, 
etc. Human nature at bottom is not just one 
thing, like a vegetable seed or an animal germ 
with one well-defined destiny, but a cluster of 
capabilities, a mass of unawakened realitic 

a dormant microcosm. But although the hu- 
man mind is manifold in its susceptibilities, 
there is nevertheless one definite professional 
or vocational tendency which from inception 
outdoes its little competitors in strength and 
volume, or, in other words, although a young 
man or woman may grow in almost any 
direction of socia] usefulness, there is one 
particular function for which he is destined 
from birth. If this specific talent is discovered 
and brought to its full-blown state, two things 
are the invariable result, namely, the highest 
social usefulness and the greatest individual 
happiness attainable by him. Whatever causes 
prevent this discovery, or whatever conditions 
thwart or retard the growth of that specific 
ability, are the final and deepest obstacles to 
the growth of individual and social welfare. 
Now, it goes almost without saying that at 
present, in the world at large, there is little 
attention paid to the dominant quality of 
the individual. Vocation and profession are 
chosen under the external pressure of a host 
of conditions, and altogether too little by in- 
herent desire. The public schools, excellent 
as they are in many respects, cannot and do 
not draw out what is in the child to any 
appreciable extent. Every teacher knows and 
sighingly admits this. The school pours in, 
but does not draw out. It instructs, but does 
not truly educate. So almost from the be 
ginning of the child’s conscious life his spe 
cific ability stands little chance of recognition. 
In later life, we all know how pecuniary con 
siderations in the selection of our life's work 
tend continually to choke any individual 
yearning, even if it has lifted its delicate 
little bud above the forest of mediocre abili 
ties raised by the public school curriculum. 
When in any given society customs, laws, 
institutions and conditions are such that a 
human being is deprived of full freedom of 
choice in the matter of most profound per- 
sonal concern, then existence is robbed of 
greater value than those, the compulsory ful- 
fillment of duty, can bring in. If this is 
true of society at large, it needs no argu 
ment to prove that this deplorable condition 
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earning class. Not primarily, then, the small 
wages, or the poverty, or the uncleanliness, 
or the bestiality, or the drunkenness predi- 
cated of the mass of wage-earners is the 
source of their general sordid condition, but 
the forced sacrifice of their first-born of heart 
and mind. By the light of the foregoing, we 
can well recognize the truth of William Mor- 
ris’ statement: “If I were to spend ten hours 
a day in work which I despise and hate, I 
would spend my leisure, I fear, in drinking.” 

Now, it is my firm belief that among the 
few agencies that can encourage the individ- 
ualizing of our laborers, the library should 
stand foremost. The library is so situated 
that it can be a powerful aid in helping each 
one personally to discover for himself what 
is the inherent value of his life, the task he 
was born to perform, the vocation for which 
he is pre-eminently fit, the profession which 
is his inalienable birthright, the study and 
activity which will lead to his true self- 
development. Why the library? First, be- 
cause the stock in trade of the library out- 
does any other single institution in univer- 
sality. No profession or vocation, no senti- 
ment or field of discourse, no study or art, 
but finds its tools and materials in the mod- 
ern library. Second, because the librarian in 
meeting his patron is officially free from any 
fixed goal to be reached. Instruction for the 
procuring of certificates and diplomas, or for 
the securing of positions, or for the passing 
of efficiency tests, etc., he may leave to those 
agencies to which our community has espe- 
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cially committed these tasks. He is in per- 
fect freedom to use all his ingenuity and 
human sympathy to help to discover the in- 
dividual bent of whomsoever enters the li- 
brary. 

The workingman, when dulled by the un- 
congenial toil of the day, toil which he often 
despises and hates, may find his mental re- 
vival in our libraries. In yielding to his in- 
herent tendencies, the baneful effects of the 
day may wear off, and although this regen- 
eration may often bear no fruit in any strict- 
ly social sense, it will become the saving 
grace of the personal life, 
straining him from spending his leisure time 
in dissipation. 

To aid the worker to discover, amid the 
distracting chaos of his environment, the in- 
dividual destiny for which the good God 
has created him, or as the fairy tale puts it, 
to find for the wayfaring man upon the 
highways of life, the enchanted castle of his 
dreams in which the beautiful princess as yet 
is sleeping —this, above all other things, is 
the delicate task of the librarian in a wage- 
earners’ district. 

Books on education by authors like Ellen 
Key, Louise Michel, Boris Sidis and others 
tell us that the next era will be one of height- 
ened individuality; and that that era is close 
at hand. Shall our country not take the lead 
in the march into that promised land, where 
princes’ dreams come true? 

May the library speed the day for the 
laboring masses of the world! 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN THE FIELD OF 
ANALYTICAL CATALOGING 


By JoHANNES Mattern, Assistant Librarian, The Johns Hopkins University 


Prometep by Mr. Hanson's suggestions 
concerning international codperation in the 
field of analyzing certain sets and collections, 
like Schmoller’s Staats- und Socialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen, Miinchener Volks- 
wirtschaftliche Studien, The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, etc. (cf. the Lrprary 
JOURNAL, November, 1911, p. 556), I advo- 
cated in an article, “Serienwerke, Regierungs- 
publikationen und internationale Kooperation” 
(cf. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XXIX. 
Jahrg., 2. Heft, Febr., 1912, pp. 49-56), such 


international coéperation for all publications 
of a serial or composite character, and last 
but not least, for the much neglected serial 
document. 

While the Library of Congress, the A. L. 
A. publishing board and, in codperation with 
the latter, five other American libraries have 
analyzed a stately number of serial publica- 
tions, both domestic and foreign, yet their 
work does not by far cover the entire field. 
The “List of series of publications for which 
cards are in stock; Method of ordering by 
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series; Library of Congress; Card section; 
Bulletin no. 16-19 (2d edition, June 15, 1910, 
first published separately in June, 1906),” for 
instance, includes about 300 titles of German 
serials, while the bibliography of German 
periodical publications for 1903 claims to con- 
tain more than 2000 such titles (Bibliographie 
der deutschen Zeitschriften-litteratur mit 
Einschluss von Zeitungen und Sammelwerken, 
Bd. XIi-XIII Alphabetisches nach Schlag- 
worten sachlich geordnetes Verzeichnis von 
Aufsatzen, die wahrend der Monate Januar 
bis Dezember, 1903, in uber 2000 zumeist wis- 
senschaftlichen Zeitschriften, Zeitungen und 
Sammelwerken deutscher Zunge erschienen 
sind, mit Autoren-Register .. . hrsg. von F 
Dietrich ...). In the more recent volumes, 
Bd. XIV-XXVII_ (1904-1910), the number 
is given as nearly or about (etwa) 2000, but 
since November, 1908, the titles for “Zeit- 
ungen” or “Zeitungsbeilagen,” formerly in- 
cluded in the “Zeitschrift,” are published sep- 
arately as supplements to the “Zeitschrift” 
with the subtitle: Halbmonatliches Verzeich- 
nis von Aufsatzen aus deutschen Zeitungen in 
sachlich-alphabetischer Anordnung mit Jahres- 
Gesamt- Sach- und Verfasser-Register. . . 
The percentage of foreign serial documents 
for the titles of foreign serials included in the 
above named “List of series of publications 
for which cards are in stock” is a very small 
one. For example, of the most important 
foreign statistical serial documents published 
in a language other than English, such as 
Die Statistik des Deutschen Reiches .. . Ber- 
lin, 1873-; Vierteljahrshefte . . . Berlin, 1892-; 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete der Statis- 
tik... Wien, 1882; Statistique de la France 
.. . Paris, 1835-74; Statistique générale de la 
France, Statistique annuelle . . . Paris, 1874-; 
Bulletin de statistique et de la législation com- 
parée . . . Paris, 1877-; Sammendrag of Ssta- 
tistiske oplysninger angaaende kongeriget 
Danmark Kobenhavn, 1869-; Norges 
officielle statistik .. . Kristiania, 1872-; Bidrag 
til Sveriges officiella statistik . . . Stockholm, 
1857-; and many others, only the Mitthei- 
lungen aus dem Gebiete der Statistik 
appears in the “List” and even this with the 
mark “mc” i.¢., a series (main entry) card 
with contents, but no analytical entries have 
been made for individual papers. Two of 
the serial documents named above, for which 
the L. C. depository set contains the analytical 
cards, although they are not included in the 
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“List,” have evidently been analyzed since 
the publication of the latter, namely, the 
Oesterreichische Statistik . . . and Norges 
officielle statistik .. 

What leads me to emphasize the importance 
of analyzing the documents is the experience 
that I had in reorganizing the Library of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Washington, D. C. Here, daily— 
nay, hourly—the necessity for the closest 
possible analysis in cataloging and specializ- 
ing in the assignment of subjects was demon- 
strated. And yet there was not time nor 
were there the means to accomplish such a 
task. A single entry with one or two subjects 
hke Germany—Statistics or Navigation—Ger 
many were all we could afford for sets that 
have from 10-40 different series or subseries 
and ought to have from 10-40 or double that 
number of subjects. In fact, what does a 
general subject like Statistics mean for a 
library where everything is Statistics? Noth 
ing at all, and, indeed, it is more cumbersome 
than useful. Of course, we used the Library 
of Congress’ printed cards, but even this in- 
stitution, as far as I recollect, could furnish 
the analytical cards for only two of the most 
used foreign statistical documents (documents 
published in a foreign language), namely, for 


the O6¢esterreichische Statistik . . . with at 
least twenty, and the Norges officielle statis 
tik... with not less than thirty-six analytical 


entries. (For titles of analyticals see “Zen- 
tralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen,” Febr., 1912, 
Pp. 51-52). 

What then prevents the Library of Congress 
from analyzing more of these publications? 
Certainly not the lack of good will nor the 
failure to appreciate the necessity for such 
work, but merely the chronic want of time 
and means, want of time for the present force 
to handle all the material available and want 
of means to enlarge the force to an extent 
required for such a task. The natural solu- 
tion of the problem is to apply Mr. Hanson's 
suggestions also to this kind of publications 
and to ask the foreign national libraries to 
assume their share of this work. And, besides, 
what institution could be better qualified to 
catalog and analyze most correctly and at the 
least possible cost the German documents 
than the Royal Library at Berlin, or the 
French official publications than the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, etc. 

But could we make use of catalog cards of 
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foreign production and could we interfile them 
in our catalogs with our own cards? I have 
discussed this question in full in the article 
of the “Zentralblatt,” pp. 53-55, and have 
shown that we can in fact make use of them 
after an alteration, i.¢., an addition, very 
small indeed compared with the gain of time 
and money they represent to us, and to use 
Mr. Hanson’s words, we shall deem them 
worthy of standing side by side with the 
home product. 

What hope then exists for us that any of 
the foreign national libraries will ever or 
within a reasonable time undertake the work 
of analyzing the national documents and 
other national serial sets and _ collections? 
Some of them may not intend to do so for 
some time, or in fact, never; yet others may 
not be as far from it as we think or as they 
possibly think themselves. 

The following is a translation of the Prus- 
sian rules for the cataloging of collections 
(Sammelwerke) and serial publications (Rules 
4-6 of Sec. 8 of the “Instruktionen fiir die 
alphabetischen Kataloge der preussischen Bib- 
liotheken vom 10. Mai, 1899, 2. Ausg. 
Berlin, 1909,” pp. 9-10). 

[Rule] 4. “Collections (Sammelwerke), 
i, e., publications, limited in subject and scope, 
having either a collective title or more than 
three authors, are entered under their collec- 
tive title, followed in brief by special titles 
[of analyticals], if such are given [see our 
‘contents’]. The special titles may be omitted 
if a generally accessible bibliography can be 
referred to. In case the special titles are en- 
tered on separate cards [in case the collection 
is analysed], the collective title is given in 
curves at the end of the [analytical] entry— 
whether it is taken from the publication itself 
or supplied from some other source.” 

[Rule] 5. “Serial publications, i. ¢., con- 
tinuous publications with collective title, com- 
posed of monographs, mostly by different au- 
thors, are entered under their collective titles. 
The special [analytical or monographic] titles 
are added in brief to the main entry [com- 
pare our ‘library has’ cards], and this is to 
be done especially if the sequence of the 
special titles is not fixed by enumeration. As 
in case of collections, such addition [of the 
special titles] may be replaced by reference 
to a generally accessible bibliography. If the 
series is analyzed, the series title is briefly 


given in curves at the end of the [analytical] 
entry.” 

[Rule] 6. “Of a publisher’s series, ¢. ¢, a 
continuous publication, kept together only by 
the publisher’s title, each part is entered as a 
separate work. The publisher's title is briefly 
given in curves at the end of the entry. In 
case of doubt, such publications are regarded 
not as publisher's series, but as regular serial 
publications. If a publisher’s series is num- 
bered, and a complete set of it is contained in 
the library, such publisher's series may be 
treated as a regular series.” 

Judging from these rules, I dare say that 
the Royal Library at Berlin is well prepared 
for the analytical cataloging of serial publica- 
tions of whatever character, 

A German authority on such matters wrote 
me in regard to the article in the “Zentral- 
blatt”: “. . . I cannot conceal the fact that the 
subject is foreign to the German librarians, 
in so far as we limit our entries strictly to 
full titles and do not analyze periodicals, etc. 
We leave this to the bibliographies, and be- 
lieve that those who use them are sufficiently 
trained to find their material in them. An- 
other reason may be the fact that we have 
only systematic (systematische), and not 
catchword, catalogs (Schlagwortkataloge). To 
include in the former, for instance, all analyt- 
icals of Schmoller’s Forschungen, would be 
entirely too cumbersome. But since the Royal 
Library has begun to print cards .. . a change 
will possibly take place in favor of the sub- 
ject [dictionary?] catalog. And it is also for 
this reason that I consider it desirable that 
our professional circles should take notice of 
your suggestions.” 

Thus, as matters now stand, the desirabil- 
ity for such analytical work must challenge 
the attention of the foreign libraries, and must 
establish itself as an unquestionable necessity 
with our foreign colleagues to the point of 
conviction before we shall see it materialize. 
Once this is done, the Royal Library at Ber- 
lin will be quick to act, and others will be 
just as quick to follow suit. 

Being, fortunately, more optimistic than pes- 
simistic, I continue to live in the expectation 
that such international coéperation along the 
lines indicated will, indeed, be realized at a 
time not too far distant to be enjoyed by the 
present generation. 

It occurred to me that, if such international 
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cooperation, in the way of analyzing sets, col- 
lections and serial publications of whatever 
character could once be secured, the different 
national libraries might act as the central 
ordering and distributing (clearing 
houses) of the printed analytical cards for the 
smaller libraries. 

Furthermore, as I have given much earnest 
thought to the possible means of promoting 
the use of uniform subjects, at least in this 
country, I have ventured to think that this 
clearing house idea might be easily made to 


agents 


serve also this purpose. 

Quite frequently the desire for uniform sub- 
jects has been voiced in this country. There 
are two systems or lists of subjects competing 
for general acceptance—the A. L. A. subject 
list (List of subject headings for use in dic- 
tionary catalogs; prepared by a committee of 
the A. L. A.; 3d ed., rev. by M. J. Briggs; 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, Chicago, IIL, 1911), 
and the subjects of the Library of Congresss (to 
be quoted as the L. C. subjects)—for which, 
so far, letters A-O have been published as 
manuscript. The fact that the Library of 
Congress is supplying printed cards to more 
than 1500 subscribers (Report of the Librarian 
of Congress 1911, p. 64) ought to weigh 
heavily enough with those libraries which are 
willing to accept a generally recognized sys- 
tem of subjects in preference to the use of 
their own to induce them to make the L. C. 
subjects their choice. 

Of course, if this is done, the L. C. sub- 
jects are naturally expected to be worked out 
and applied with the greatest possible care 
and consistency, and to be more specialized 
to meet the needs of certain libraries. This 
can be done only by a force well trained not 
in the technique of cataloging, but 
with the field in which 
It would possibly 


merely 
thoroughly familiar 
they are to assign subjects. 
be worth considering to take the assigning of 
subjects practically out of the hands of the 
catalogers and refer this work to a few spe- 
cialists, probably the revisers, who, in really 
revising the subjects according to the present 
practice, have to go over the same ground 
which the catalogers have previously covered; 
and, in fact, the revisers could do this un- 
doubtedly much quicker and much more effec- 
tively. Even at present this method is re- 


sorted to in case the assigning of the subject 
or subjects for a certain publication proves to 
be too much of a problem for the cataloger. 
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Another thought seems to be not entirely out 
of place, namely, that the assigning of subjects 
for and the classifying of a book require the 
same mental process, and might, consequently, 
be done by one and the same person. | am 
informed that of the 
Library of Congress have expressed 


some classifiers of the 
them 
selves in favor of such procedure long ago, 
and actually assign or revise subjects at least 
to a limited extent. As another acknowledg 
ment of the propriety of this idea, although 
possibly an unintentional acknowledgment, I 
feel inclined to consider the fact that in the 
L. C. subject lists many of the subjects are 
followed by the corresponding class numbers, 
e. g., Capital. HB 501 (Theory): 
drates. QD 321 (Organic chemistry), QP 
7o1 (Physiological chemistry); Color. ND 
1279-1286 (Art), QC 495 (Physics), ete. 
A combination of classification and 
subject list may some day be attempted, and 
may well be 
other; probably in form of a general index to 
the classification schedules. 

Resulting from this desire to promote the 
use of uniform subjects in this country, the 
idea grew upon me that the national libraries 
ordering analytical cards for a number of 
smaller institutions might, before distributing 
these cards, supply the subjects in case they 
are wanting, or translate or revise them if 
they appear in a foreign hanguage or in a 
form not in accord with their own. 

I mentioned the possibility of 
cedure in the “Zentralblatt,” but merely as a 
secondary thought, believing that its chances 
for realization would rise or fall with the 
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acceptance or rejection of the proposition of 
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schedule 


carried out in some way or 


such pro- 


international codperation in the field of ana 
lytical cataloging. Under these conditions, I 
considered any further discussion of the 
ject premature, and would do so probably to 
day, had not a friendly critic called my atten 
tion to the fact that such a far-reaching propo- 
sition, without as much as a shadow of indi- 


sub- 


cation or proof of its practical solution, might 
possibly run the risk of being considered 
somewhat Utopian, or that it might even be 
derided by some of the more conservative 
members of the profession. In addition to 
this, I have somewhat revised my opinion re 
garding the dependency of the realization of 
the achievement of interna 
that at last I 


consider myself under the obligation, even at 
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tional analytical cataloging, so 
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this early date, to give to the reader of this 
and the previous article a tentative solution 
of the problem 

Suppose, then, international coOperation, as 
proposed, has become a fact, and, let us say, 
25 libraries will place with the Library of 
Congress an order for the analytical cards of 
such German collective works and serial pub- 
lications as the Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica ...; Markische Forschungen . . .; and 
its continuation, the Forschungen sur bran- 
denburgischen und preussischen Geschichte . . .; 
Codex diplomaticus brandenburgensis . hrsg. 
von dr. A. F. Riedel. . .; Statistik des 
Deutschen Reiches ... ; etc., with the request 
to secure them from the Royal Library at 
Berlin in case the Library of Congress can- 
not furnish them itself. According to the 
“List of series of publications for which cards 
are in stock . . . Bulletin No. 16-19 (2d edi- 
tion, June 15, 1910)" of the Card Section of 
the Library of Congress, none of these publi- 
cations was analyzed at the date of the last 
edition of the “List,” ¢ e., 1910, and for the 
sake of present illustration, let us suppose that 
none of them shall have been analyzed at the 
time of the order. The Library of Congress 
will then forward to the Royal Library at 
Berlin an order for 25 separate sets (or 
copies) of the analytical cards for the serials 
or collections; or, to simplify the case, for 
one of them, the Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica. The Library of Congress will most 
likely also order a set for its own catalog, 
thus ordering 26 separate sets of cards. In 
case the publication in question is not found 
in the Library of Congress, the latter would 
have to secure, by way of a loan, a complete 
set from the nearest library in order to have 
the work on hand as soon as the cards arrive. 

The arrangement of the cards, when they 
are received, will most likely be that of the 
serial printer’s number. For the purpose of 
assigning the subjects, or revising them if al- 
ready given, the Library of Congress needs 
to unpack and to handle only one, i. ¢., in 
case of the Monumenta Germaniae historica, 
its own set of cards. For this one set the orig- 
inal arrangement by printer’s number may be 
preserved till the last subject is given or revised, 
or the cards may at once be arranged accord- 
ing to the order of the articles of the Monu- 


menta, The work of giving or revising the 


subjects will, of course, be assigned to an ex- 
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perienced cataloger, or possibly a reviser or 
classifier, or, at any rate, to a person or per- 
sons well equipped for such a task, i. e., per- 
sons thoroughly familiar with history in gen- 
eral and German medizval history in special, 
and last, but not least, with the language or 
languages used in the Monumenta. Perhaps 
Congress will see to it that by that time the 
position requiring such grade of work will 
carry with it a salary attractive enough to in- 
duce talented college and university instruc- 
tors and assistants to exchange for such a 
position in the National Library of the United 
States their perpetual hope of some day reach- 
ing the goal of their ambition—a professorship 
at Harvard or Yale. If the set of cards 
handled is intended for the Library of Con- 
gress’ catalog, the subjects assigned may, fol- 
lowing the present practice, be indicated on 
the main card. This being done, an extra 
slip or card is provided with the printer's 
number of the title in question, and following 
this number, the subject corresponding to this 
title is to be given. The same is repeated for 
every analytical entry. In case the cards are 
kept in the original order of the printer's 
numbers, the extra manuscript slips, each of 
which may contain as many numbers and sub- 
jects as space will permit, are printed in the 
same order on cheap paper in form of galley 
sheets, of which two or three copies may be 
furnished to each of the 25 libraries, accom- 
panying the’ sets of cards to which they be- 
long. But if the original order, according to 
printer’s number, was changed to the order 
of the articles of the publication, the slips 
bearing numbers and subjects will have to be 
rearranged, so that the future list of subjects 
will show the same order or sequence as 
the cards when received by the ordering li- 
braries. 

Of course, there seems to be no reason why 
the printer’s numbers should not follow the 
sequence of the articles of the publication. 
An understanding with the library issuing the 
cards may bring about the result desired, and 
thus simplify the procedure described above. 

If the foreign publication in question is a 
serial document, all entries will, at least ac- 
cording to the present practice of the Royal 
Library at Berlin, be title entries, and in ad- 
dition to the subject the heading, such as 
Germany. Statistisches amt, might also easily 
be given. In most cases, this heading will be 
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the same for al] analytical titles, and, if so, 
of course need be given only once leading off 
the list, 

To show what a saving this method would 
represent over the practice of letting each 
library supply its own subjects, | shall cite a 
case from our experience at the Johns Hop- 
kins University library. 

We ordered and received from the Library 
of Congress the cards for the analytical en- 
tries of the Journal of proceedings and ad- 
dresses of the 45th-48th annual meeting, 1907- 
1910, of the National Education Association 
of the U. S The Journal is analyzed and the 
manuscript cards are produced in the Library 
of the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. While the Library of Congress prints 
and distributes the cards, the Library of the 
Bureau of Education is responsible for the 
entry, and it uses its own form or system of 
subjects, which differ not a little from those 
of the Library of Congress. Besides, the sub- 
jects of the Bureau of Education are usually 
much more specific than those used by the 
Library of Congress. By the way, similar 
conditions exist in practically all cases where 
the Library of Congress prints cards for other 
libraries, such as the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of the Geolygical Sur- 
vey, etc. The same holds true for the cards 
printed by the A. L. A, Publishing Board for 
the five libraries coOperating with the latter 
in analyzing sets, collections and serials which 
the Library of Congress has not handled. 
Would it be asking too much to suggest to 
at least these five libraries the consideration, 
or better, the reconsideration of the acceptance 
of one standard system of subjects, and in 
preference to any other, that of the Library 
of Congress, so that all libraries using the 
Library of Congress’ printed cards and its 
subjects might also subscribe for the A. L. A. 
cards and file them with their own without 
being compelled to first revise and change the 
subjects? 

Now, since our library uses the Library of 
Congress’ printed cards whenever they are 
available, we have found it advisable and con- 
venient to accept also the L. C. subjects. Con- 
sequently, we had to change, or at least revise, 
with a view to change where necessary, the 
subjects of the Library of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation as given on the analytical cards for the 
Journal. 

The cards received represented only 4 years 
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(4 volumes) of the Journal, i. e@., 1907-1910, 
with an average of about 180 articles analyzed 
ior each year, or about 720 articles for the 4 
volumes. Allowing 3 subjects for 2 entries 
(which 1s a very conservative estimate), there 
were 1080 subjects to be revised, of which 
probably from 30-50 per cent., let us say about 
500, had to be changed. The work of assign- 
ing subjects for all our entries rests with one 
person, who, by virtue of education and long 
practice, has become quite an expert in this 
line. Yet it took this person fully two days 
to revise the 1080 and change and adapt the 
500 subjects, and anyone familiar with this 
kind of work will know and concede that 
two days for such a task is little short of 
record time, 

Of course, the revision and change of these 
subjects was done at odd moments only, so 
that not more than a few hours at a time were 
given to it. Nevertheless, while it was going 
on other, and probably for the time-being 
more important work, had to wait. For a 
library like ours, just in the midst of the 
work of recataloging and reclaSsifying, any- 
thing and everything that has to wait is, of 
course, the “more important.” Yet, of those 
two days needed for that purpose, undoubt- 
edly much better use could have been made 
than by sacrificing them simply to change 
something which to produce had taken orig 
inally possibly even more than twice that time. 

It is safe to assume that practically all col- 
lege and university libraries, and at least the 
larger public libraries of this country, possess 
the Journal of proceedings and addresses of 
the National Education Association. While 
not all of these libraries use, at the present 
time, at least, the L. C. subjects, yet hardly 
any of them would nor could be willing to 
accept the subjects for the Journa/ as given, 
if they do not agree with their own form. 
Whether they do agree or not can be found 
only by revision. In other words, practically 
every library possessing said Journal and 
using the cards of the Bureau of Education 
will have to sacrifice time in proportion to 
that spent by us of a well-trained and ex- 
perienced person of its staff to render the sub 
jects given conformable to its system, be this 
that of the Library of Congress or the A.L. A., 
or some system of its own device 

A time of 2 days, as mentioned above, 
would cover only about 4 years, or 4 volumes, 
in our case the 45th-48th annual report for 
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the years 1907-1910. Let us suppose, now, a 
library orders the analytical cards for the 
entire set, i. ¢., for 48, or up to date, for 49 
years. It would be quite a tedious and ex- 
pensive undertaking to revise and change the 
subjects of from 30,000-40,000, or even more 
articles; yet such would be the case, provided 
that the entire set has been analyzed by the 
same institution. While for many libraries 
time and experience required for such a task 
are absolutely prohibitive, undoubtedly many 
others are at present engaged in such work 
of duplication for this and for many other 
publications of a similar character. 

It is this fact which led me to think and 
which finally convinced me that the system 
suggested for the assignment and revision of 
subjects for analyticals of serials and collec- 
tions cataloged by foreign libraries is by no 
means limited to the field for which it was 
originally conceived and intended. Every case 
like the one described above furnishes an op- 
portunity for the application of this method, 
or, what is probably more logical, in every 
case like the one described the duplication of 
the revision of subjects can be avoided by the 
application of the plan indicated. 

There are, of course, other ways, and, one 
might think, possibly much easier, to arrive 
at the same result, as, for instance, to induce 
the Library of the Bureau of Education and 
all other libraries for which the Library of 
Congress prints cards with subjects varying 
in form from those used in its own catalog 
to depart from their old practice and to accept 
the L. C. subjects. But it would not be just 
to assume that this has not been tried. So 
another suggestion would be to add the L. C. 
subjects in curves or brackets to those used 
by the other institutions, or vice versa, as is 
done in case of the cards printed for the Law 
Library (Capitol). In this instance the sub- 
jects used in the Law Library are added in 
brackets to those used for the same publica- 
tion by the Library of Congress, e. g.,1. Local 
government—Kansas. [1. Towns and coun- 
ties—Kansas}. But even this practice most 
likely requires the consent of the libraries con- 
cerned, which may not always be forthcoming, 
and it has the disadvantage of filling valuable 
space on the face of the cards to an undesir- 
able extent, especially if many subjects are 
involved. The Library of Congress’ Classifi- 
cation schedule L-LT includes and gives in 
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brackets various numbers representing certain 
divisions and subdivisions used exclusively by 
the Library of the Bureau of Education, or 
at least not used by the Library of Congress. 
Possibly an agreement on the same or a 
similar basis could be reached also for sub- 
jects, and if so, could this not be done with 
all institutions in question? There is hardly 
any danger that such codperation in the shap- 
ing of the ultimate form of the L. C. subjects 
would be detrimental to the latter. 

Yet, until such an agreement, insuring the 
use of only the L. C. subjects on all cards 
printed and distributed by the Library of Con- 
gress is an accomplished fact, or in those 
cases where such an agreement cannot be 
reached, the plan of furnishing galley sheets, 
produced in the way described and bearing 
the subjects in the form desired, may be re- 
sorted to and may prove quite efficient. 

In the illustration of the plan of furnishing 
L. C. subjects for sets, collections and serial 
publications analyzed by institutions other than 
the Library of Congress, I gave the number 
of libraries ordering the cards for such publi- 
cations and. subscribing to the list of corre- 
sponding L. C. subjects as 25. The question 
whether this or a lower figure would consti- 
tute the minimum of orders for those lists of 
subjects, guaranteeing a successful undertak- 
ing, cannot be answered in a dogmatic and 
off-hand way. This much may be said, though, 
that undoubtedly the immense saving of time 
and money represented by such lists of L. C. 
subjects would be the strongest possible in- 
ducement for all libraries using at present or 
intending to use in the future the L. C. sub- 
jects to subscribe for such lists for all sets, 
collections and serial publications in their pos- 
session, which are analyzed by libraries other 
than the Library of Congress, and for which 
the cards show subjects differing from those 
used by the latter. On the other hand, if the 
Library of Congress will consider this plan 
not merely and only as a business proposition, 
but also as a possibility of promoting the 
general use of its subjects and even of its 
printed cards, then, I think, it would not be 
so difficult for the Library of Congress to 
answer the question as to what number of 
subscribers should constitute the minimum 
that ought to warrant a trial, or if not even 
this, then at least a careful consideration of 
the proposition. 
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A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD. 


$y Georce M. Uttey, Secretary, A. L. A. 
Reprinted from the Springfield Republican. 
One of the agencies which has been of un- 
measured value and assistance to the public 
libraries in this and other countries in their 
educational activities, and which is not as 
well known outside library circles as it de- 
serves to be, is the Publishing Board con- 
nected with the American Library Associa- 
tion. The national association of librarians, 
known as the American Library Association, 
dates from 1876, having been organized by a 
smal! group of far-seeing library workers at 
the Centennial Exhibition, held that year in 
Philadelphia. The Association now numbers 
among its members practically all the leading 
libraries and librarians of the United States 
and Canada and a number of the profession 
in other lands, its official bulletin going to 
members not only in the leading countries 
of Europe, but also to India, China, Japan, 

Australia and the “islands of the sea.” 

When the American Library Association 
was only ten years old, in 1886, a publishing 
section was organized, the object of which it 
was definitely stated should be “to further 
cooperation among libraries in preparing and 
pudlishing bibliographies, indexes and special 
catalogs.” In rgoo the organization was some- 
what changed, and the work was placed in 
charge of a Publishing Board of five mem- 
bers, appointed from the membership of the 
American Library Association. The present 
Board consists of the following persons: 
Henry E. Legler (chairman), librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library; Clement W. An- 
drews, librarian of the John Crerar Library, 
of Chicago; Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library; Mrs. H. L. 
Elmendorf, vice-librarian of the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library; and Hiller C. Wellman, librarian 
of the Springfield City Library Association. 
The Board appoints an executive secretary 
and a treasurer, these officers serving at the 
pleasure of the Board, and being generally the 
secretary and treasurer of the American Li- 
brary Association, the present incumbents be- 
ing George B. Utley, secretary, and Carl B. 
Roden, assistant librarian of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, treasurer. The activities of the 
Board and of the American Library Associa- 
tion, in general, are centered in a headquar- 
ters office, established in the Chicago Public 
Library building since 1909, and are in charge 
of the executive secretary, who is the only 
Salaried officer of the Association. 

In 1902, Andrew Carnegie gave $100,000 to 
the American Library Association as a special 
endowment fund, the income of which it was 
expressly stipulated should be applied to the 
“preparation and publication of such reading 
lists, indexes and other bibliographic and lit- 
erary aids as would be specially useful in the 
circulating libraries of this country.” As the 
Publishing Board is doing exactly this kind 
of work, the income of this fund, amounting 


to about $4500 a year, has thus far been ap 
plied to its work 


THE A. L. A, CATALOG 


One of the earliest codperative projects dis 
cussed by the American Library Association 
was an “A. L. A. catalog,” a selected and 
annotated list of the best books of all time 
most suitable as a foundation for a _ public 
library. At the annual conference of the early 
"80s, we begin to find ardent discussions and 
plans relative to such a work, but although 
a good deal of labor was gratuitously per 
formed by a few generous and unselfish souls 
it was not until 1893, the year of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, that the list actually 
appeared. 

At this World’s Fair in Chicago, an ex 
hibit of 5000 volumes for a popular library 
was made as a part of the display of the 
United States Bureau of Education, and the 
books classified and listed in a book which 
was edited by members of the American Li- 
brary Association and published and distribu- 
ted as a publication of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Although containing many of the faults 
inevitably possessed by all pioneer efforts, it 
accomplished much good and exerted strong 
influence in directing the book purchases of 
small and newly organized libraries, where 
often neither the librarian nor any member 
of the book committee had an extensive 
knowledge of books or of what should con- 
stitute a library for the people at large. 

In 1904, a second “A. L. A. catalog,” this 
time listing a selection of 8000 instead of 
5000 books, was prepared under the auspices 
of the American Library Association Pub- 
lishing Board by the New York State Library 
and the Library of Congress, which latter had 
recently been thoroughly reorganized and had 
attained to the real functions and standards 
of a national library. Authoritative and in- 
forming annotated notes were a new and 
valuable feature of this 1904 catalog. A dis- 
play of the actual books was made at the St 
Louis Exposition of that year, and in the fall 
the Library of Congress furnished a copy free 
to every public library in the country request- 
ing it. As many of the books listed are those 
which are “eternal,” and, consequently, never 
old or out of date, this catalog is still in 
active service, The Publishing Board has now 
in hand a continuation of this catalog, a se- 
lection of 3000 of the best books issued from 
1904 to 1911, which it is expecting will be 
ready for distribution in the present year 
Unlike its predecessors, however, no free 
copies are provided, the work being for sale 
at the office of the Publishing Board. This, 
as all other publications of the Association, 
will be sold just as nearly at cost price as 
that price can be determined, as it is neither 
the policy nor desire to make the Publishing 
Board in any way a commercial venture. 

The unquestioned desideratum filled by the 
“A. L. A. catalog,” and the frequently ex- 
pressed want for and lack of a guide through 
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the bewildering mazes and overwhelming 
quantity of new books pouring weekly, yes, 
daily, from the presses, led the Publishing 
Board to start in January, 1905, what has 
since proved to be, probably next to the “A. 
L. A. catalog,” the most valuable contribution 
of the Publishing Board to the libraries of 
the world. This is the A. L. A. Booklist, a 
monthly magazine, published exclusively in 
the interest of book selection, with particular 
reference to the needs and resources of the 
smal] library. The Booklist, consisting of 
about forty pages each month, lists, with de- 
scriptive and critical notes, a selection of the 
best books appearing from month to month, 
all classes of books, including fiction and 
juvenile literature, being included. It is 
edited by Miss Elva L. Bascom, with the as- 
sistance and votes of librarians and special- 
ists in all parts of the country. Every book 
which appears in the Booklist has been com- 
mended and passed upon by one or more 
experts in the subject on which the book 
treats 
INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE 

Everybody is familiar with “Poole’s Index” 
and the sesame it has been in unlocking the 
door to the treasures hidden in long files of 
bulky magazines. So valuable has it been that 
without it it were hardly worth while to cum- 
ber the shelves with bound magazines, while 
with it these erstwhile nearly useless and 
pathless labyrinths have unfolded and become 
the most valuable avenues of information in 
every reference library. What Poole’s “In- 
dex to periodical literature’ has been to peri- 
odicals, the “A. L. A, Index to general litera- 
ture” has been to shelves upon shelves of 
books common to all libraries which treat 
several subjects under one title and to the 
contents of which the ordinary catalog pro- 
vides no adequate guide. Dr. Poole called 
attention to the need of such a work as early 
as 1882, and when the publishing section of 
the American Library Associatiom was organ- 
ized four years later the preparation and pub- 
lication of such an index was one of the 
services to the library world which the pro- 
moters of the section had distinctly in view. 
William I. Fletcher, the librarian of Amherst 
College, who was the associate of Dr. Poole 
in the preparation of the various editions of 
his “Index,” was secured as editor, and the 
first edition of the “A. L. A. Index to general 
literature” was issued in 1893. A second and 
much larger edition, indexing some 6000 
books, was issued in 1901, and this library 
tool will be found close to the elbow of nearly 
every reference librarian in the country. Con- 
tinuations to this list have been provided for 
in the bibliographical publications of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly office of New York and the 
H. W. Wilson Company of Minneapolis. 


THE PORTRAIT INDEX. 


The work of greatest size and perhaps of 
greatest magnitude in the point of prepara- 
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tion which the Publishing Board has launched 
is the “A. L. A. Portait index,” edited jointly 
by William C. Lane, librarian of Harvard, 
and Miss Nina E. Browne, for a number of 
years the able secretary of the Publishing 
Board. The collection of material was be- 
gun in 1897, with the assistance and coopera- 
tion of many librarians, which codperation 
has been a distinctive feature of most of the 
Board’s activities. Within a year, 13,000 por- 
traits had been indexed; in another year the 
number had increased to 30,000. 

When the index was published, in 1906, it 
contained references to no fewer than 120,000 
portraits, indexed in nearly 6000 books, many 
of the books being common enough to all 
libraries, but giving little clue by their title 
or subject that the particular portrait in ques- 
tion could therein be found. The index was 
of such size that the cost of printing it would 
have necessitated putting the sale price out 
of reach of the very libraries and individuals 
that most needed it. Negotiations were opened 
with the Library of Congress, which resulted 
in that library taking the “Portrait index” as 
one of its own publications, having it printed 
by the Government Printing Office and sold 
at the nominal price of only $3, which, con- 
sidering the fact that it contains over 1600 
pages of close composition, is nominal! indeed. 
The “Portrait index” is of particular value to 
newspaper offices, magazine and book pub- 
lishers, as well as to the general users of 
public libraries. It will probably remain for 
many years the only work of its kind in the 
entire field. 

Not all publications of the Board have been 
ponderous tomes, after the nature of the “Por- 
trait index.” Many smaller books and pamph- 
lets, handbooks and tracts have been issued 
from time to time on various pertinent phases 
of library economy. A little five-cent pamph- 
let, compiled by Chalmers Hadley, a former 
secretary, who is now librarian of the Denver 
Public Library, on “Why do we need a pub- 
lic library?” gives in a nutshell all the prin- 
cipal advantages of a library to a town, gives 
advice in conducting a campaign to secure a 
library, and arguments which can he success- 
fully advanced in replying to those few in 
each community who are not friendly to the 
establishment of a tax-Supported library. This 
little pamphlet has probably helped to wage 
successful library campaigns in more villages 
and towns and small cities than all other pub- 
lished arguments put together. Library com- 
missions in many states have distributed the 
pamphlet by the score and the hundred in 
communities where a library campaign was 
being waged. 


“HOW TO START A LIBRARY” 


Dr. G. E. Wire, of Worcester, has written, 
as the next step, a little tract on “How to 
start a library.” giving in brief compass the 
information a board needs to have in getting a 
library created after the campaign has been 
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won. And aiter the library has gone through 
the initial steps of organization there outlined, 
comes the place for Miss Lutie E. Stearns’ 
handbook, “Essentials in library administra- 
tion,” in which are briefly explained the duties 
of the board of trustees, of the librarian and 
her assistants, the best and most effective as 
well as economical arrangement of the library 
for administration, the making of a catalog, 
the conduct of a children’s department, the 
relation to schools, the selection and purchase 
of books, their classification and preparation 
for the shelves, the care of finances, the mak- 
ing of the monthly and annual reports, the 
conducting of the loan department and the 
reference department, the binding and rebind- 
ing of books, and many other topics of ex- 
treme importance to the new and untrained 
librarian in a small country town. Then, too, 
other handbooks have been issued on cata- 
loging, on the management of traveling libra- 
ries, on binding of books and the specifications 
recommended by the bookbinding committee 
of the American Library Association, on the 
mending and repair of books, and on the use 
of United States government documents in 
small libraries. 


OTHER REFERENCE BOOKS 


One of the monumental labors performed 
through the Publishing Board was Dr. J. N. 
Larned’s “Literature of American history,” 
combining the work of many scholars and 
giving authoritative annotated notes on the 
more important books in all phases and peri- 
ods of American history. Another extremely 
valuable book, widely used both in library 
book selection and as a text-book in the vari- 
ous dozen or so library schools of the coun- 
try, is the “A. L. A. Guide to reference books,” 
edited by the late Alice B. Kroeger, of the 
Drexel Institute Library in Philadelphia. For 
the benefit of the small library which can only 
afford a few reference books, and whose libra- 
rian is perhaps confused by the multitude in 
the market, an appendix to the “Guide” gives 
a list of the 100 reference books recommended 
for first purchase. Many private libraries 
have also found this of service. 

To help librarians cater intelligently to the 
needs of foreign reading patrons, the Pub- 
lishing Board has issued lists of books in 
French, German, Hungarian, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian and Danish, suitable for purchase by 
a public library. With one exception, each 
list has been prepared by a person of the 
nationality whose books are treated. Two 
tools indispensable to all catalogers are the 
“Catalog rules,” jointly compiled by commit- 
tees of the American and the British library 
associations: and the “A, L. A. List of sub- 
ject headings for use in a dictionary catalog,” 
which has reached its third revision, the last 
only recently completed and forming a book 
of over 400 pages. Without a work of this 
character, no catalog could be constructed 
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with anything like system, completeness or 
consistency. 

The Publishing Board has issued, in all, 
some 80 or 90 publications in book or pamph 
let form, of which about 60 are now in print 
“Selected list of music and books about 
music,” by Louisa M. Hooper; “List of ed: 
tions selected for economy in bookbuying,” by 
LeRoy Jeffers; “Plans of small library build 
ings,” by Cornelia Marvin, showing exterior 
and interior views, architects’ plans and de 
scriptive text, for libraries ranging in cost 
from $5000 to $75,000; and Mary Wright 
Plummer’s “Hints to small libraries,’ must all 
be passed, simply noting the titles. A manual 
of library economy, each chapter written by 
a specialist in his particular province of h- 
brary work, is now in preparation and pre 
prints of ten chapters have already been is- 
sued in separate pamphlets. Those that have 
appeared cover American hbrary history, the 
Library of Congress, the college and univers- 
ity library, library legislation, the administra- 
tion of a public library, branch libraries and 
other distributing agencies, order and acces 
sion department, shelf department, reference 
department and bookbinding. There will be 
about 26 chapters altogether The editorial 
work is in the hands of a special nmittee, 
the chairman of which is J. I. Wver. Jr., the 
director of the New York State Library 


ANALYTICAL CARDS 


In addition to the book publications of the 
Board, there has been, during the last ten or 
twelve years, activity in the way of printing 
analytical cards for library card catalogs. 
When we remember that what an index 1s to 
a book a well-constructed catalog is to a 
library, we are ready to admit that a cata- 


loger’s work is extremely important and de 
serving of the best aids and tools that can 
be supplied. The more thoroughly a book 
is indexed the more useful it will be. The 
same principle applies to the library. That the 
usefulness of given books may be increased, 
analytical cards are freely inserted im_ the 
catalogs of many large libraries. But the cost 
in time and labor was prohibitive to the small 
library until the Library of Congress, the 
John Crerar Library of Chicago, and the Pub- 
lishing Board began to print these catalog 


cards and sell them at a low st to other 
libraries. The Publishing Board has printed 
analytical cards for the “Warner library of 
the world’s best literature,” Reed’s “Modern 


eloquence,” the English parliamentary papers, 
1896-1900, for current books on Amertcan his 
tory, for many of the reports of the Smith 
sonian Institution and the proceedings of the 
United States National Museum, and for sev- 
eral years past has printed analytical cards 
indexing about 250 periodicals and transac 
tions of learned societies. The actual catalog- 
ing for this work has been done Oneratively 
by several of the large libraries of the country. 
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The headquarters office in Chicago is a 
bureau of general library information as far 
as it is able to be, and a large correspondence 
with all parts of the library world is carried 
on. The extent of this correspondence can 
be somewhat appreciated from the fact that in 
January, February and March 5963 letters 
were mailed from the office, or an average of 
over 75 a day, and approximately that number 
received. In addition to these letters during 
the same period, 13,426 pieces of circular mat- 
ter were mailed, either in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Library Association or its Publishing 
Board. Anyone, whether a librarian or not, 
is welcome to correspond with the central 
office of the Association and its Publishing 
Board, 78 East Washington street, Chicago, if 
he wishes to get in closer touch with the li- 
brary movement of the country. 


RECORDS OF EXCHANGES 


Tue exchange work in the University of 
Illinois Library was organized in 1909 as a 
part of the order department. The work, 
however, has been carried on practically as if 
done by a separate department. To this “ex- 
change division,” as it was called, was given 
the duty of arranging exchanges between 
university publications and other publications, 
of caring for and disposing of duplicates, and 
of soliciting gifts. The extra records which 
this work necessitated concern principally the 
exchanges and comprise the accounts with the 
exchanging institutions, the mailing lists and 
lists of offers and wants. They are as fol- 
lows 

1. A union list of exchanging institutions.— 
For this list, card A is used. The face of the 
card, besides giving the name and address of 
the exchanging institution, shows the publi- 
cations sent, as, in the case of the sample 
shown, the engineering experiment station bul- 
letin and the state water survey bulletin, the 
date of the origin of the exchange, with dates 
of correspondence, etc., and, in the upper left 
corner, the filing number. The reverse side 
of the card shows the exchanges received, 
with dates and volumes when the exchange 
began, price, etc., and a place is reserved for 
remarks. The numbers are not entered on 
this card as received, but are checked in the 
regular continuation file. The arrangement of 
cards in this union list is that of the Cutter 
geographical classification. 

2. Mailing Lists—These are made on card 
B. The name of the series and the filing 
number in the upper left corner, as shown in 
the sample, bring series and places together. 
These cards are stamped with date, when a 
number is sent out, and the number is en- 
tered following the "date. A different ruling 
may be used for the different series of publi- 
cations. remarks or information in re- 
gord to ba. or shipping may be entered 


n the reverse side. In cases where the pub- 
lishing offices do the mailing of their own 
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series, the checking spaces are left blank, the 

card only showing with what date or num- 

ber the exchange began. 

3. Records of duplicates. — For important 
duplicates, lists have been made on light 
cards, the entries being made in ink as the 
books are checked off on the shelves, and 
the number of copies entered in pencil, so 
that a change may easily be made as copies 
are withdrawn. These cards are arranged in 
a drawer in the same order as books on the 
shelves, which, for instance, in the case of 
state publications, is alphabetically by states 
and alphabetically by departments within each 
state. 

4. Lists of wants—Made on light cards, 
same as records of duplicates. Lists for mail- 
ing purposes may be typewritten directly from 
either of these two-card lists. 

Several records of minor importance have 
been necessitated, such as a record of publica- 
tions issued at the university and the number 
of each series available for exchange purposes, 
etc.; but methods of keeping these will easily 
suggest themselves to anyone doing the work. 

Since the exchange serials are checked in 
with the gift serials in the regular continua- 
tion files, the cards being marked gift or ex- 
change, as the case may be, no new records 
are required to keep account of the receipts. 

Jacop 
University of Illinois Library. 
AIDS IN EXCHANGE AND GIFT WORK 

Bowker. State publications. Y., 1908. 4 v. 

List of international ara of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1903. 

Handbook of learned societies and _ institu- 
tions: America. Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1908. 

Year-book of scientific and learned societies: 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Minerva. 

Minerva-Handbuch. 

Griffin. Union list of periodicals . . . in the 
District of Columbia, 19or. 

Boston Public Library. List of periodicals 

. in the libraries of Boston and vicinity, 


1597. 
Chicago Library Club. List of serials in the 
public libraries of Chicago and Evanston, 


John Crerar Library. Supplement. . . (to the 
above). 

Bowker. Publications of societies: American. 
Boston, 1899. 

— Catalogue of scientific serials, 1633- 
I 

Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian miscel- 
laneous collections, v. xt.; Catalogue of 
scientific and technical periodicals, 1665- 


1895. 

U. S. Surgeon-General’s Office. Alphabetical 
list . . . medical periodicals, Washington, 
1895. 16 


Severance. Guide to the current periodicals 
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New York ||Mechanical Engineers 
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Water survey 1.30Ap.'10 
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382 a 
and serials of United States and Canada, 
1907, 1909. 


American newspaper annual. 

Lord & Thomas. Pocket directory of the 
American press. 

Willing’s Press guide: Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Deutscher Journal-Katalog. 

Annuaire des journaux: France. 

Year-books and almanacs: 
World's Almanac, New York. 
Whitaker’s Almanak. London 
Mexican year-book. 
Heaton’s Annual; Commercial handbook of 

Canada, 

The Japan year-book. 
Who's who year-book. London, etc., etc. 

Patterson's College and school directory of 
the United States and Canada. 

The schoolmasters” year-book and directory. 
London 

Naamlooze Venootschappen. Zwolle, Holland. 
(Annual. ) 

U. S. Office of experiment stations. Bulletin 
112, 1902. Foreign experiment stations. 
Various reports of societies, containing lists 

of serials and societies 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, V. 35, p. 435 (October, 
1910). International exchanges. 


THE CHECKING OF GIFT AND EX- 
CHANGE SEPARATES 


Some libraries enter gifts under the name 
of the donor, with the definite object of pub- 
lishing a list of such donors in the annual 
report of the library. Other libraries have 
adopted this system of records for no partic- 
ular reason and without ever publishing a list 
of donors, or perhaps without asking the 
question whether or not such records serve a 
purpose. 

A record of gifts by donors is manifestly a 
means of advertising. Such a record does 
not serve to make a book available in a li- 
brary. Its object is, by the display of names, 
to make a public acknowledgment of gifts 
and to attract others, 

Let us consider briefly what are the essen- 
tial records of gift and exchange separates, 
and in what way they should be handled dif- 
ferently from books paid for. 

The object of the first records of a book 
is to make manifest its presence in the library 
and to afford a means of following the course 
of the book until it is shelved and the card 
is in the catalog. At that point the need of 
the early records is no longer active, although 
it is possible that the first records may be put 
into such form that they may serve a later 
purpose 

A lesson may here be learned from the 
order department. In the case of books pur- 
chased, an order card is at hand which serves 
as a check on the book and as a guide to it 
until the book is cataloged. There is no rea- 
son why the same course should not be fol- 
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lowed in the case of books not purchased. 
When such a book is received, a pseudo-order 
card may be made out, with author, title and 
note of date of receipt and source. This card 
may then supply the same needs as the regu- 


lar order card for purchased books. This 


procedure gives the double advantage of an 
accurate record and uniformity of treatment 

The checking section in the library needs 
no permanent record of the material when the 
information may be supplied elsewhere, and 
the donor list may be safely dispensed with. 

In most libraries, the order cards, after 
serving the purpose of a temporary record of 
the book, land in some permanent file, either 
official catalog or official shelf list. The sys- 
tem here proposed would provide cards for 
all cataloged separates in these permanent 
files 

If temporary files are maintained of books 
in process of treatment, such as “To be ac- 
cessioned” or “Recent accessions,” the cards 
for gift and exchange separates may be filed 
in these, with the order cards for the pur- 
chases, and will present no different problem 
on account of their source. 

This procedure will take care of all sepa- 
rates worth cataloging. There are libraries 
that keep no material that is not worth cata- 
loging. However, some libraries feel that 
they want to keep material of smaller value, 
of doubtful value or of temporary value. For 
the treatment of this material, the following 
routine may be used: 

Material not worth full cataloging may be 
divided into three classes: (1) Material worth 
partial cataloging, (2) material not worthy 
of record, but worth keeping, and (3) ma- 
terial not worth keeping. The third-class 
material is thrown away. The second-class 
material may be immediately distributed to 
pamphlet boxes marked for each kind of ma- 
terial, such as programs, railroad time tables, 
information about societies, lists of publica- 
tions, etc., etc. This material may be thrown 
away when out of date, removed for shelving 
in a permanent place, or otherwise disposed of 

Material of the first class may be treated 
as follows: Make a pseudo-order card, same 
as for books fully cataloged, with author, title, 
information as to source, date of receipt, etc. 
Insert the card in the pamphlet and send to 
the classifier. The classifier enters the class 
number, preceded by some distinctive mark, 
such as P, on the card and on the pamphlet 
The pamphlet then goes to the shelves, where 
it is shelved according to classification in 
pamphlet boxes. The pamphlet boxes shouid 
show the class numbers on the back. The 
shelf list should call attention to the exist- 
ence of such boxes of pamphlets. The card, 
on leaving the classifier, goes directly to the 
catalog. By this means the typing of several 
cards, assigning book numbers and making 
subject headings is dispensed with. 

To sum up, gift and exchange separates 
may be checked as follows: After all useless 
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pieces are thrown out, the remaining material 
may be divided into three classes: (1) Ma- 
terial worth full cataloging; (2) material 
worth only partial cataloging; (3) material 
not worth listing. 

For the first class, a pseudo-order card is 
made out which follows the course of the 
regular order cards. For the second class, a 
pseudo-order card is made out which follows 
the pamphlet to the classifier, where it re- 
ceives the class number, after which it goes 
into the main catalog. No record is made 
of the material of the third class, but the 
pieces go at once into pamphlet boxes labeled 
for the kind of material they contain. 

Jacos HopNeFIeLp, 
University of Illinois Library. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES OF GREATER NEW YORK 

Tue librarians of the New York, Brooklyn 
and Queens Borough Public Labraries present 
the following statement concerning possible co- 
Speration between the schools and the libra- 
ries: 

The libraries are at present cooperating with 
all the high schools but with comparatively 
few of the elementary schools. 

In New York City the Board of Education, 
by maintaining a system of class-room libraries 
in the various schools of the city, is furnishing 
books to pupils for general home reading, thus 
doing oenclaaie the work the public libraries 
have been established to do. 

New York City is one of the few cities in 
the United States where this work is con- 
ducted by the Board of Education; in most 
cities the circulation of such books is through 
the public libraries. 

The Board of Education has now supplied 
practically every class-room in the elementary 
schools with a collection of books for general 
reading. These books have been apportioned 
without regard to the facilities offered to the 
same children by the public libraries or to the 
question as to whether the public library is in 
a position to supply all the books which the 
average child has the time or inclination to 
read in addition to his school studies 

On the other hand, the Board of Education 
has not always supplied a sufficiently large 
number of copies of a book which an entire 
class is required to read to furnish each mem- 
ber of the class with a copy, and the pupils of 
the schools have frequently come to the libra- 
ries in large numbers for the copies which are 
needed to make up the deficit 

The overlapping of work had its origin in 
the fact that the library systems of Greater 
New York were organized about the same time 
that the Board of Education began to furnish 
class-room libraries. At the time this work 
was inaugurated by the Board of Education 
none of the library systems was strongly 
enough equipped to supply the needed hooks 
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WORK AT PRESENT BEING DONE BY THE LIBRAR\ 
FOR THE SCHOOLS 


i. In each branch library, the branch libra 

rian, children’s librarian or a special assistant 
has general oversight of the work of the 
branch with the teachers and pupils of th 
neighborhood. The schools of the region 
served by the branch are visited and studied, 
and any feature of the library work which 
seems specially applicable to a school is brought 
to the attention of its principal and teachers 

2. Traveling libraries are sent to parochial! 
or corporate schools, public day schools, recre 
ation centers of the Board of Education, and 
all of the public high and normal schools in 
the city. Traveling libraries are also sent to 
teachers in evening schools and to vacation 
playgrounds. In lending collections of book 
through the traveling libraries to the publi 
schools, care is taken not to include books 
which should properly be supplied to the pupils 
by the of Education — such as text 
books for use in connection with definite 
courses of study, or sets of duplicates for use 
in the class-room or for collateral reading 

The collections sent to the elementary 
schools number from 20 to 50 volumes, and 
are intended for home circulation. These co! 
lections include books on all subjects, and are 
the same as those supplied to most class 
rooms by the Board of Education. This work 
is decreasing as the Board of Education adds 
to its own collection. There is no competition, 
the school asking for the loan collections from 
the library until they can be supplied by the 
Board of Education. 

The books lent to the high schools are sent 
in response to requests for reading to supple 
ment the collections in the high school libra 
ries. While intended for the use of students, 
the books are not text-books, but rather special! 
reading and standard literature 

3. The library also provides pedagogical lit 
erature for teachers in response to inc reasing 
demands. It issues a special borrower's ca: 
to teachers which entitles them to take mor 
books at one time than can be taken on the 
ordinary card. This special privilege is in 
tended to aid the teacher in professional study 
and improvement. 

4. The libraries also send to the schools bul 
letins of additions to the libraries, lists of 
books on special subjects and special lists for 
vacation reading. 

The New York Public Library provides bul 
letin boards in the schools on which these lists 
and other notices pertaining to the work of the 
library are posted. 

5. Instruction to classes of school children 
along well defined lines, all leading to a better 
knowledge of the library and to facilitate the 
use of books in their everyday life in schoo! 
and at home is conducted at the various 
branch libraries. Classes of school children 
with their teachers visit the branches in school 
time for such instruction 
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6. Through its children’s rooms the public 
libraries aim to supplement the work done by 
the schools. These rooms are not open to 
children during school hours, but they afford 
an attractive and wholesome place for the 
children of the neighborhood out of school 
hours. They are in charge of assistants es- 
pecially trained to work with children and 
thoroughly familiar witn juvenile literature. 

The public libraries of the city maintain that 
they now have the necessary facilities to sup- 
ply to a large extent the demand of the chil- 
dren of school age for books outside of their 
required studies, and that the libraries and not 
the Board of Education should be supplied 
with the funds necessary to increase the num- 
ber of books and provide additional assistants 
required to extend this work. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 

In conclusion we beg to submit the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

That the Board of Education use the pub- 
lic library systems of Greater New York to 
supplement its own work. 

2. That the Board of Education provide from 
its own funds reference books and supplement- 
ary reading for school and class-room use, as 
well as pedagogical literature for the use of 
teachers. 

3. That, for instance, where 20, 50 or 100 
copies of any book are needed for class work, 
they be provided by the Board of Education. 

4. That it be left to the public libraries to 
supply books for general home reading. 

5. That class-room libraries should not be 
supplied to schools located in the immediate 
neighborhood of a public library. 

6. That where there is no public library in 
the neighborhood of a school, class-room li- 
braries be supplied by the public library, or, if 
possible to do so, rooms be set aside in school 
buildings to be used as public library stations 
for the distribution of books to people of all 
ages in neighborhoods not served by branch 
libraries, these stations to be maintained by 
the public libraries. 

7. That a course of study in the use of books 
by teachers and children be included in the 
curriculum of the normal schools. 

8. That the institutions concerned carefully 
consider the question of the distribution of the 
appropriations made by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and by the State to the 
Board of Education, so that the latter may buy 
a larger proportion of books for supplement- 
ary reading, and provide for the greater care, 
preservation and binding of these books; and 
that the public libraries may buy a larger pro- 
portion of books for circulation among school 
pupils. 

Frank P. Hut, Chief Librarian, Brooklyn 

Public Library. 

Jessre F. Hume, Librarian, Queens Bor- 

ough Public Library. 

Epwin H. Anperson, Assistant Director, 

N. Y. Public Library. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCU- 
MENTS—SENATE BILL PRO- 
VISION S* 

THE printing bill, “an act to amend, revise, 
and codify the laws relating to the public 
printing and binding and the distribution of 
government publications” (S. 4239), passed 
by the Senate April 9, 1912, and referred to 
the House Committee on Printing, April 10, 
is the product of the Printing Investigation 
Commission, which has been at work on the 
subject for ‘the last seven years. Hon. Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Printing, has submitted from his 
committee a report to accompany the bill, giv- 
ing in detail the reasons for amending and 
extending each section. He has also delivered 
a speech (March 12 and 13), covering much 
the same ground, and containing some discus- 
sion on the Senate floor. The bill has 86 

Sections, covering 116 pages. 

The provisions of the bill cover in part: the 
joint committee on printing, its duties; pur- 
chase of paper and other materials; printing 
office organization, including salaries; printing 
for Congress; numbering of documents and 
reports; distribution of documents, reports, 
bills, resolutions, Senate and House journals, 
patent specifications, statutes and laws; edi- 
tion system extended to all government publi- 
cations; sale of documents; indexes and cata- 
logs; depository libraries; selection plan for 
libraries; general publications for libraries; 
valuation plan for distribution; abolition of 
patent gazette and geological ‘depository li- 
braries. 

The Joint Committee on Printing from 1846 
to the present date (as continued under the 
proposed law), has consisted of three mem- 
bers appointed from the Senate and House 
committees on printing, constituting, in fact, 
a board of directors for the Government Print- 
ing Office. The powers of the proposed com- 
mittee are to include practically all jurisdic- 
tion of the present investigating commission. 
The committee is to continue its authority 
during recesses of Congress. Section 3, para- 
graph 2, broadly empowers it “to adopt and 
employ such measures as in its discretion may 
be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect 
or delay or to effect any economy in the exe- 
cution of the public printing and binding and 
the distribution of government publications.” 
It is authorized also to investigate these mat- 
ters, report to Congress any abuses and rec- 
ommend remedial legislation. 

In the 17 years since 1895, there have been 
distributed to depository libraries a total of 
8,008,902 documents; to miscellaneous other 
libraries, 1,779,475; and to geological libraries, 
755,042. Investigation showed that, in addi- 


* Senator Smoot’s bill will come up for discussion 
at the Round Table meeting of the Public Docu- 
ment section at Ottawa. Mr. Godard, as chairman, 
has suggested to Senator Smoot the holding of the 
bill from final passage until a full discussion may 
had at this meeting. 
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tion to the return of almost one-fifth of these, 
libraries could not make them adequately 
available to the public, storing them in cellars 
or inaccessible rooms. Section 64 reénacts 
existing law in designating certain libraries 
as depositories for all government publica- 
tions, but the superintendent of documents is 
the person authorized to designate these de- 
pository libraries, not to exceed one library 
for each congressional district and territory, 
and two libraries at large for each state, ex- 
cept that libraries designated by Congressmen 
before July 1, r912, shall be accepted. Para- 
graph 2 of this section is thought to be one 
of the most important in the entire bill. It 
provides for a report to depository libraries 
before the beginning of each calendar year, 
and at other times as necessary, of the num- 
ber and character of government publications 
to be issued. Libraries are then entitled to 
designate which are desired for their use. 
Duplicates may be sent to libraries requesting 
them—from any remaining surplus, under 
stated circumstances. Section 46 provides for 
the distribution to depository libraries of Sen- 
ate and House numbered documents and re- 
ports, to include only such reports on private 
bills and simple and concurrent resolutions 
which the superintendent of documents shall 
deem of public importance. Section 54 limits 
the distribution of Senate and House journals 
to state and territorial libraries, none to be 
sent to depository libraries. State and Su- 
preme Court libraries are added to the list 
of distributees, receiving the Revised Statutes 
and supplements. 

All publications not bearing congressional 
numbers, printed at the government's expense 
elsewhere than at the printing office for any 
department or office of the government, shail 
be distributed by the superintendent of docu- 
ments to depository libraries (section 65). 
The form of these documents is to be identi- 
cal with the original departmental editions, 
so that libraries may receive the documents 
promptly before they have become stale. Send- 
ing duplicate copies of numbered congressional 
documents and reports of small size, first in 
unbound and then in bound form, is to be 
discontinued, obviating the necessity of send- 
ing paper-bound copies ahead of the bound 
copies. 

The bill abolishes Patent Gazette libraries 
as designated by Congressmen, so that only 
such libraries making special request will re- 
ceive the same. In discontinuing patent speci- 
fications and drawings, a provision has been 
inserted authorizing the furnishing of one 
copy to one public library in each state and to 
others now receiving the library edition either 
by law or subscription, at the price of $50 per 
year. It is also proposed to abolish deposi- 
tories of the publications of the Geological 
Survey and distribute these also only upon 
request. 

In 1910, 1627 Patent Gazette libraries and 
347 geological depository libraries were strick. 
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en from the list after c¢ rresponden : 
O01, respectively, being retained on the maili: 
list. 

Paragraph 1, section 60, directs the repa 
ration and publication by the superintendent 
of documents of a catalog of all government 
publications printed and published during 
every term of Congress. It is deemed advis- 
able and in the interest of ef iency and econ- 
omy to authorize the publication of this docu- 
ment catalog at the close of each C ngress, 
which will include all the publications printed 
and published during such period 

Any branch of the government having pub- 
lications for sale shall fix the price at esti- 
mated cost plus 10 per cent The heads of 
the departments, offices, ete., May permanently 
transfer to the Superintendent of documents 
the distribution of publications relating to his 
department. “Undoubtedly the most econom- 
ical method of distributing government pub- 
lications would be to consolidate all such 
work for the departments in the office of the 
superintendent of documents, but it has been 
deemed impracticable to require such a con- 
solidation at this time. especially in view of 
the fact that the present } ll proposes to con- 
solidate the distribution for Congress under 
the superintendent of documents’ Chis sec 
tion (58) authorizes the superintendent of 
documents to reprint for sale inv government 
publication not confidential in character. Mail- 
ing lists have been revised, thereby reducing 
duplications of the same publications mailed 
from different government departments 

The House Committee on Printing reported 
the bill favorably to the House. June 1, 1912. 
with sundry minor amendments, and it is now 
on the House calendar, with good chance for 
consideration and passage at the present ses 
sion, 
CENTRALIZATION OF DISTRIBUTION 

OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

Tue President has transmitted to ¢ “ongress 
the report of the Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency (Senate Doc 293. 62d Cong., 
2d sess.), relative to the centralization of the 
distribution of government publications, which 
explains the operations in and cost of dis 
tribution of public documents. as well as the 
proposed more economical plan of distributing 
direct from the distributing section of the 
Superintendent of Documents. A letter is in- 
cluded from the superintendent approving 
these recommendations. He favors giving de 
pository libraries the privilege of periodically 
making selection of such regular publications 
as they find desirable. Full authority to de 
termine the mailing lists for documents is to 
remain with the various government depart 
ments. The only objection to this plan seems 
to be that special orders for documents will 
not be filled as quickly. A s ipplemental state 
ment of later date (H. R. Doc. 670, 62d Cong. 
2d sess.) gives cost figures in the variou 
departments. 
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MEMORIAL LIBRARY—UNI- 
OF CHICAGO 


HARPER 
VERSITY 


igo2 the General Library of 


From 1892 
the University of Chicago was housed in a 
temporary one-story brick building. In 1902 
the library moved into the new Press Build- 
ing, and in the same year the first active steps 


were taken toward the erection of a perman- 
ent central library building. The committee 
appointed tor the purpose reported that year 
group of buildings, of which 


i! lavor 

t library tuilding was to be the central 
mbet this group was to include also the 

divinity school, law school, historical and so- 


cial science group, philosophy group, classical 


up, modern language group and the Ori- 


gt 
ental grovp. Each of these buildings was to 
contain departmental library, and so con- 
structed as to have the reading rooms of each 


departmental library on approximately the 
same level with that of the central building. 
The plans of the library building itself were 
repeatedly restudied by the architects, Shep- 
ley. Rutan & Coolidge, and submitted for 
criticism not only to the board of trustees, 
but to many librarians of the country. 

John D. Rockefeller promised three-fourths 
of whatever amount should be given for the 
library, and $200,000 was raised in subscrip- 
tions, so that the Harper Memorial Library 
fund somewhat exceeded one million dollars. 
Of this sum, approximately $800,000 was spent 
upon the building and its furniture, and over 
$200,000 set aside as an endowment fund for 
the physical maintenance of the building. 

Ground was broken on Jan. 10, 1910, the 
corner-stone laid June 14, 1910, and the build- 
ing completed in June, 1912. The building is 
of the English Gothic architecture, of the col- 
lege type, inspired by the examples of King’s 
College Chapel, of Cambridge, and Magdalen 
College and Christ Church, of Oxford. It is 
believed that the result will give an atmos- 
phere of dignity and charm to this important 
central building of the university. 

The main reading-room is on the third floor 
of the middle section of the Harper Library. 
Adjoining it in the west tower is the public 
catalog and general delivery room. From 
this floor bridges lead immediately to the 
libraries in the Haskell Oriental Museum and 
the Law Building. Eventually, there will also 
be immediate communication with the reading 
rooms of the other buildings of the group, 
which still remain to be built. 

The general administrative offices and work- 
ing rooms of the libraries are on the second 
floor. Other offices and rooms for special 
collections are provided in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth stories of the two towers. 

The book stacks rest directly on the ground 
and are carried independently of the build- 
ing The first floor, with the exception of the 
east tower stack, is temporarily given up to 
classrooms and a suite of offices for the presi- 
dent of the university. With the exception of 
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the space reserved for corridors, this floor 
will eventually be wholly occupied by stacks 

The historical and social science group, 
whose building is eventually to be built just 
east of the central library building, is for the 
present given space for a graduate reading- 
room and departmental offices in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth floors of the east tower 
The departmental libraries of philosophy and 
modern languages will be located in the west 
tower until such time as more permanent 
quarters can be provided or the space is re- 
quired for less specialized purposes. Seminar 
rooms are also provided for all these depart- 
ments. The completion of the library group. 
according to the plan indicated above, will 
give all these departments space in buildings 
of their own, but in immediate connection 
with the general library. 

There are four entrances to the Harper 
Memorial Library: three from the north and 
one from the south. Access can also be had 
over the bridges that lead from the Haskell 
Oriental Museum and the Law Building. In 
each tower a passenger elevator and two stair- 
ways extend the whole height of the building 
Electric book-lifts likewise run the whole 
height of both towers, from lower basement 
to sixth floor. Pneumatic tubes for the con- 
veyance of book orders and charging cards 
connect various parts of the building. Speak- 
ing tubes and telephones facilitate viva voce 
communication. 

The total number of rooms in the building 
is 81, besides 41 closets and minor rooms of 
various kinds. There will be office space for 
about fifty members of the staff and members 
of the faculties, seats for about five hundred 
readers, and stack space for about one million 
volumes when all the stacks are installed 

The demand for beauty has been met main- 
ly in the towers, the highest point of whose 
turrets is 135 feet above the ground, in the 
beautiful stone carvings, both exterior and in- 
terior, and especially in the great reading- 
room. The subjects of the carvings have been 
carefully selected with a view to their appro- 
priateness to the building. Among them are 
the printers’ marks of many of the early print- 
ers, and the coats of arms of over sixty uni- 
versities, American and foreign. The newly 
adopted coat of arms of the University of 
Chicago has been used in a number of places. 
In the main reading-room are the coats of 
arms of eight American and eight European 
and Asiatic universities. 

The center court, bounded on the south by 
the library building, on the east by the Law 
School, and on the west by the Haskell Ori 
ental Museum, will be known as the Harper 
Court, and eventually, it is expected, there 
will stand in the center of it a bronze statue 
of President Harper. 

In the stone carvings, both exterior and in- 
terior, in addition to the traditional designs 
characteristic of Gothic architecture, much use 
has been made of the coats of arms of Euro- 
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FIRST, THIRD AND SIXTH FLOOR PLANS OF THE HARPER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


pean, American and Asiatic universities, and 
of the printers marks of the most famous 
European printers. 

On the south wall of the entrance to the 
west tower the following inscription will ap- 
pear on a brass tablet: 


TO HONOR THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
BORN 1856 DIED 1906 
THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED BY 
GIFTS OF THE FOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND 
FACULTIES, ALUMNI STUDENTS AND OTHER 
FRIENDS A.D. 1912 
The capacity of the various portions of the 
library is approximately as follows: 


Basement— Books Readers 
Middle Section............. 125,000 eee 

First floor— 

Bast Tower Stack... 32,000 


Second floor— 
Cataloging Room..... 5,000 


Seminar Rooms..... 36 

Bast 32,000 8 
Third floor— 

Main Reading-Room...... ...... 14,000 364 

History Reading-Room..... .... 10,000 48 

Manuscript Room..... sees 2,700 6 
Fourth fllor— 

Modern Language Reading-Rooms. 10,000 48 

Maps and Statistics...... chance 1,000 12 

Offices in East Tower.......... 900 4 
Fifth floor 

Philosophy Library..... ........ 9,000 28 

Philosophy Offices...... 1,500 4 

Offices in East Tower........ 2,700 6 
Sixth floor— 

Rooms W. 60, 62, 63.........+5+ 9,000 jo 

Offices in East Tower.......... 2,700 6 
Total in Harper Memorial Library. 377,500 632 


By installing additional stacks in the base 
ment, and in the space on the first and second 
floors temporarily devoted to classrooms and 
offices, this capacity may be increased to about 
one million volumes 
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DEDICATION sel of war is sent ashore whenever all on 
The dedication of the new building was _ board have finished with it, and a new library 


held in the open court June 11. The order of 
the services were as follows: Invocation by 
the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus; historical 
statement by President Harry Pratt Judson; 
memorial address by Dean Albion W. Small; 
alumni address by Donald R. Richberg, ’or; 
reading of poem by Prof. Edward H. Lewis, 
‘og; address by Henry E. Legler, librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library; address by C. A. 
Coolidge of the Shepley-Rutan-Coolidge Com- 
pany, architects of the building; address by 
President Emeritus James R. Angel of the 
University of Michigan. 

The Rev. Charles R. Henderson delivered 
the spring convocation sermon on June 9, and 
took for his subject “The world as a library,” 
alluding frequently to the Harper Memorial 
Library. On the following day the convoca- 
tion reception was held in the library. 

PLANS 

The rooms on the first floor are as follows: 
W. 11, 13, 15, 17. Offices of the president of 
the University and his secretaries. M. 10, 12, 
14. Seminar rooms of the Modern Language 
Group, and classrooms of the Departments of 
Philosophy and Political Science. M. 13, 15, 
16, 18, 19, E. 10. Classrooms of the Depart- 
ments of History, Political Economy, Political 
Science, and Sociology. E. 11. Stack room, 
containing also small study rooms for mem- 
bers of the faculties. FE, 17. Study room, re- 
served for members of the faculties and visit- 
ing scholars. 

The rooms on the third floor and Mezzazine 
are as follows: W. 30. Cloak room. W. 31. 
Public catalog and delivery room. W. 32. 
Men’s conversation room. M. 30. The main 
reading-room. FE, 30. Manuscript room. E. 
31. Reading-room for graduate students in 
the Historical Group. E. 32. Historical Mu- 
seum. E. 33. Gallery: annex to reading-room 
for graduate students in the Historical Group. 
The Law School Library is reached by a pas- 
sageway and bridge from the east end of the 
main reading-room. The Divinity School Li- 
brary is reached by a similar passageway and 
bridge from the public catalog room in the 
Fast tower. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN THE 
NAVY 


In an address on “Traveling libraries in 
the navy,” delivered before the annual meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Library Association, 
May 27, Mr. William D. Goddard, of the Navy 
War College, Newport, said, in part: 

“The term, ‘Traveling libraries in the riavy,’ 
is not indexed in the official reports of the 
Navy Department, and some officers would 
tell you that there are no traveling libraries 
in the navy, as there are in the lighthouse 
service, where cases of books are passed from 
one lighthouse to another as the lighthouse 
tenders make their rounds: but others would 
report that the crew’s library on board a ves- 


received in exchange, so that the crew’s libra- 


ries on board ship might properly be de- 
scribed as a kind of traveling library The 
navy regulations make the officer who is 


known as the navigator responsible for the 
library books issued to the ship, and if any 
which are-not upon the invoice are needed he 
shall make requisition for them. There are 
two kinds of libraries located on our naval 
vessels, known respectively as ‘ship's library’ 


and ‘crew’s library. The ship's libraries 
are more permanent in their nature, being 
intended as reference libraries. They con- 


tain dictionaries and encyclopedias, naval and 
military histories, works on engineering, elec- 
tricity, natural sciences, sociology, military 
and international law, diplomacy, history and 
biography. The crew’s libraries comprise se- 
lections from naval and military history, me 
chanics, travels, adventures, biographies, and 
especially a carefully selected assortment of 
standard and modern fiction. The list of 
books available for issue is undergoing con 
stant change, with a view to the elimination 
of all works which can be replaced by others 
of greater merit. Both libraries are available 
to the enlisted men as well as to the officers. 
The books are handled by the Bureau of 
Equipment, and purchased out of the general 
fund for equipment of vessels. All purchases 
are made at the New York Navy Yard, and 
the main part of the stock is kept there, 
though another supply is maintained at Mare 
Island, San Francisco. The expenditures for 
new books ran from $23,000 in 1902 to about 
$50,000 in 1905 and 1906. In 1907 and 1008 
the figures were lowered again to $28,000 and 
$24,000. The number of volumes sent out 
annually, including government publications, 
ranges from 16,000 to 45,000; while the size 
of the separate libraries, which are supplied 
to all vessels that have space available for the 
location of suitable cases, varies, according 
to the complement of officers and men, from 
28 volumes to 1700. The ‘Kansas’ and the 
‘Vermont,’ for example, each received in 1007 
a total of 1700; the ‘Olympia’ in 1902 received 
a ship’s library of 750 and a crew’s library of 
350 volumes. The total number of distinct 
titles, as given in the catalog, makes a collec- 
tion of about 3000 volumes: 1200 for ships’ 
libraries and 1800 for crews’ libraries, and out 
of this last collection some 1200 volumes are 
fiction. The libraries are supplied to a ship 
when she goes into commission, and turned 
into store again when she gets out of com- 
mission, but certain ships seem to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of securing a new li- 
brary more frequently. The ‘Castine,’ for ex- 
ample, is reported to have received 550 vol- 
umes in 1904, 550 in 1906, and 500 in 1907; 
and the ‘Olympia’ 1100 in 1902, and 1000 in 
1906 and again in 1907. The selection of 


books is varied also according to the probable 
needs of the vessel on any particular station 
or special cruise. 


The vessels on the Asiatic 
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nd the vessels that went on the 
cruise around the world four years ago, and 
those that visited the Mediterranean last year, 
were furnished with special books that are not 
supplied to vessels on the Atlantic station. 
The fact that the books turned into store 
when a ship goes out of commission are gen- 
erally much worn by legitimate use, testifies 
to the appreciation of these libraries on ship- 
board.” 


station 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES ON 
WARSHIPS 

In the Revista delle Biblioteche e degli 
Archivi for January-February is an interest- 
ing account, by Mrs. Vittoria Beatrice Notar- 
bartolo, president of the organization, narrat- 
ing the work carried on by the Italian asso- 
ciation for supplying warships with libraries. 
This “Commissione per le Biblioteche dei 
Marinai” was founded in February, 1907. In 
September, 1906, the result of an investigation 
showed that on Italian warships were 26 li- 
braries with a total of 2878 volumes, valued 
approximately at 6331.60 lire. In June, 1912, 
the number of libraries had increased to 86, 
the number of volumes to 21,493, and their 
valuation to 49,554.13 lire. The Commissione 
issued, in 1909, a catalog of over 2000 vol- 
umes comprised in its libraries, and followed 
this in 1911 with a supplement. During its 
existence the Commissione has sent out 2835 
volumes, and has spent 1200 lire for propa- 
ganda and more than 5000 lire for books. 
Since 1o10 it has undertaken the distribution 
to the various libraries of such periodicals as 
have been sent to it by its friends after they 
have finished with them. 

The Commissione consists of seven members, 
resident in Florence, twenty associate mem- 
bers, who are all naval officers, and one 
honorary member. 


ITALIAN 


HOW LIBRARIES ADVERTISE.* 


“Ir you don't know, and if Smith and Jones 
and the man from Philadelphia can’t tell you, 
why don’t you look in a book or a journal 
and read about it?” 

This perfectly reasonable admonition greets 
the visitor's eye at the beginning of the ex- 
hibit of modern methods of advertising public 
libraries, which is a part of the great display 
of advertising methods shown at the Dallas 
Public Library in connection with the Na- 
tional Ad Men’s Convention, held May 19-27. 

One naturally expects the dispensers of 
commodities and merchandise to “toot their 
horn” 4 little now and then: but it may not 
at first appear clear just why a free public 
library, with nothing to sell, should have to 
advertise to get people to come up to the 
fount of knowledge and take away the benefits. 


* Condensed from a little pamphlet of cight pages, 
published by the Dallas Public Library as a reprint 
Harrison in the Dallas Morn 
On the inside cover of the pamphlet is 
a small picture of the library 


of an article by H. M 
ing News 
pasted 


The libraries of America have realize 


the usefulness of the library, just like the use 
fulness of so many other things, is measured 
by the number of people who know about rt 
This is graphically illustrated by the hundreds 
of clever ideas on paper and pamphlet and 
poster exhibited by nearly a hundred publi 
libraries from New York City to Waxahachie, 
Texas 

J. C. Dana, librarian at Newark, N. J.. is 
one of the librarians who like to “start things.” 
He issues a monthly publication called the 
Newarker, in which he says he wants “to 
advertise the library’s resources to the city 
and to promote Newark’s welfare.” 


The Providence, R. IL. library had on dis 
play lists and bulletins in Hebrew, Portu 
guese, Russian, Italian and Greek. The new 


ly arrived citizen is taught something of gov 
ernment and customs and history and even 
of his trade by the wealth of knowledge in the 
libraries. 

Usually people and institutions are heard 
from, and heard from eloquently when they 
are in need. Libraries use advertising not 
only to tell their cities what they have, but 
also to tell them what they have not and 
what they want. The Detroit Central Library 
had a map in the exhibit which it used to 
show Detroit people just how big a city they 
had, “librarically speaking,” and how badly 
they need more branch libraries. The Olean 
(N. Y.) Library says it wants business men 
to use its statistics 

St, Joseph, Mo., a city with a 
had an energetic and stentorian bunch of 
library publicity that makes an impression, 
and they talk right out about the things they 
are going to have. Among these are public 
baths, more boulevards, a greater St. Jo club, 
public playgrounds and other examples of 
civic attractiveness. 

Libraries have been very near the vanguard 
with certain far-sighted newspaper publishers 
in educating the people to make their homes 
and their cities beautiful. The Dallas Public 
Library has found that all the reading lists 
on these subjects that it puts out are eagerly 
used, indicating that Dallasites and Texans 
have heard something about civic attractive- 
ness and home beautification. This feature 
was emphasized by the advertising matter of 
most of the libraries exhibiting 

The libraries advertise directly to children 
through the means of book-marks and folders, 
not only to acquaint the young ones with the 
fun they can get out of reading, but also to 
inspire them to the proper respect for books 
Many of the librarians in the children's de- 
partments use effectively Miss Hewins’ parody 
on “Are you a goop?” 


bold front, 


Some libraries print lists of appropriate 
children’s books for Christmas gifts. The 
Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh had on ex 


hibit a very attractive booklet on the Greek 
myths adapted to the story hour. The Cin- 
cinnati Library had a list of “Books for 
mother to read to me,” which was printed 
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on book-marks for the children to take home. 
Many libraries have classified reading lists for 
all grades in public schools. 

The work of the public school teachers is 
assisted in almost every up-to-date library, 
and this feature is stressed in the advertis- 
ing. Lectures are advertised, and teachers 
are made to fee] that they are to enjoy special 
consideration, 

Libraries of Buffalo, N. Y., San Diego, Cal., 
Ft. Worth and Tyler, Texas, and Omaha, 
Neb., had on exhibit attractive cards for dis- 
play in factories, stores, railroad stations and 
similar places, telling the busy men and 
women of the privileges of the library. The 
libraries of Syracuse, Grand Rapids, Denver, 
Binghampton, Mass., and other cities make 
a special advertising appeal to the patrons to 
use the books for home education. 

Occupying the most conspicuous position in 
the library advertising exhibit, and doubtless 
deservedly, is a big book marked “Advertising 
a library, as illustrated by the Free Public 
Library of Newark, New Jersey.” Multi- 
graphed forms of advertising were shown, 
dealing with the books in the library on mu- 
nicipal problems, and all subjects of interest 
to any considerable number of persons, Almost 
all of the excellent methods of advertising 
used by all the other libraries are illustrated 
in some way in the Newark book. 

Waxahachie, Texas, was represented with 
a unique display from the Sims Library. Their 
principal poster said, “When in doubt consult 
the Sims Library.” The Waxahachie Library 
makes a direct appeal to people to use the 
library for reference work and as a help in 
their business. 

Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library had 
in the display some examples of newspaper 
and pamphlet publicity. Galveston, Tyler and 
Fort Worth were also represented by good 
exhibits. 

The Minneapolis Library had a Sunday- 
school workers’ list. The work of the Mis- 
souri Library Commission was _ illustrated. 
The Carthage, Mo., Library send postals to 
patrons, telling of new books. Chicago Pub- 
lic Library had a reference ad called “At the 
sign of the question mark.” 

The Rockford, Ill, Library had an exhibit 
in the “Made in Rockford” show in February. 
The St. Louis Library issues its own history 
and books on automobiles, aeronautics and 
Flemish art and salesmanship and advertising. 

Advertising advertising books is like carry- 
ing coals to Newscastle, but many libraries 
do it. The Dallas Public Library had a list 
of these books to be found on its shelves, 
printed on the reverse side of a postal card. 
These cards are mailed to interested individ- 
uals and firms. 

Other libraries represented by material on 
this subject were those of East Orange, N. J.; 
Kansas City; New York; Evanston, IIl.; Troy, 
N. Y.: Maryville, Mo.: Seattle, Wash.; 
Springfield, Mo.; Joplin, Mo.: Sedalia, Mo.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Leominster, Mass.; Univer- 
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sity of Missouri, Columbus, Mo.; Chicago, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Jersey City, N. J.; Salem, Mass. ; 
Cleveland, O.; Springfield, Mass.; Washing- 
ton, D, C.; and Davenport, Ia 

The Minneapolis Library has a “follow-up 
system,” and when an applicant for a readers 
card neglects to use the card the librarian 
finds out why the privileges are being neglected. 

These and many other methods of advertis- 
ing a library were entertainingly displayed in 
the “library” corner of the advertising display. 
A visit to this little arsenal of culture adver- 
tising doubtless proved that the librarian has 
kept pace with his more prosaic brothers in 
business in realizing that, as L. H. Robbins 
said 

“We may win without credit or backing or style, 

We may win without energy, skill or 2 smile, 

Without patience or aptitude, purpose or wit, 

We may even succeed if we're lacking in grit; 

But take it from me as a mighty safe hint, 

The civilized man cannot win without print.” 


LIBRARY EXHIBIT AT JERSEY CITY 
MUNICIPAL EXHIBITION 


A MUNICIPAL and industrial exhibition was 
given by Jersey City during the week begin- 
ning May 25, at which the Public Library was 
represented by an interesting and creditable 
exhibit 

This was prepared with the intention of 
showing the work of the library and its vari- 
ous resources. The work of the institution 
was shown by charts and diagrams, giving 
statistics of use, expenditures, etc. One of 
these diagrams was given special prominence, 
and consisted of a comparative table showing 
the efficiency of the Jersey City Library, as 
compared with the 18 largest cities in the 
United States. This was of much interest, 
as it showed, among other items, that in pro- 
portion to circulation for every dollar the Jer- 
sey City Library expended, the average ex- 
penditure in the 18 larger cities was $1.82, 
while for every 100 volumes circulated in 
Jersey City the average circulation in the 18 
cities was only 81 volumes. The work of the 
library was further shown by the samples of 
publications, various kinds of books used, etc., 
including an exhibit of the children’s work in 
American history, consisting of a collection 
of the books used and the various picture bul- 
letins, typewritten and printed abstracts, lists, 
etc., used in history work with children. 

The resources of the library were shown by 
a shelf of dummy books, numbering about 
twenty-five, each one representing some de- 
partment or special collection. These were 
lettered on the back with the number of vol- 
umes which the collection contained and the 
principal subjects included. Interesting speci- 
men volumes from the various collections, 
such as the Poole magazine department, de- 
partment for the blind, law, Medical and vari- 
ous other departments; also many rare and 
valuable prints, maps and books illustrating 
the early history and growth of the city, se- 
lected from the local history department. 
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To more fully explain the work and re- 
sources of the institution, a 32-page pamphlet, 
giving a description of the library and its 
resources, was distributed to visitors. A list 
of books on city government and city life of 
22 pages was also printed. 


VIRGINIA’S STOLEN MANUSCRIPTS 


THe Virginia state authorities claim to 
have discovered among the manuscripts in the 
Benson J. Lossing collection, recently adver- 
tised for sale at auction at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, some &4 valuable manu- 
scripts which were abstracted from the Vir- 
ginia state archives without the necessary per- 
mission of the legislature. The state librarian, 
Mr. Mcllwain, and the state Attorney-General 
came to New York, and matters were amic- 
ably settled by the withdrawal of all disputed 
documents, in all about 130, from further sale 
until a commission of three—one chosen by 
the Lossing heirs, a second by Virginia and 
a third by these two—could pass upon the 
validity of the claims. 

Once before this, some twenty years ago, 
when the heirs of Dr. Lossing endeavored to 
sell some of the valuable collection of auto- 
graphs and original documents brought to- 
gether by the historian in the course of his 
long lifetime, Virginia stepped in and seized 
them, having no difficulty in proving a legiti- 
mate claim. 

The status of documents, or any property, 
belonging to a state is very different from 
that of property held by a private individual. 
A state cannot sell or give away its possess- 
ions without a special enabling act by the 
legislature. Therefore, no matter how hon- 
estly he may have come by them, no person 
possessing Virginia state papers, without a 
special act from the Virginia legislature trans- 
ferring title over them to him, can establish 
the requisite legal title. But in the turbulent 
days of the Civil War many of the Southern 
state archives were indiscriminately plundered 
and robbed of their rarest treasures. Lossing 
is known to have visited Virginia about the 
time of the fall of Richmond, equipped with 
letters from the highest powers in the federal 
government, and it is more than likely that 
he used his opportunities to obtain as many 
documents as he could to assist him in his 
historical work. 

It is urged that there is in this no imputa- 
tion upon Lossing’s good name, as at the time 
of the Civil War the value of autographs and 
original documents was practically negligible, 
and Lossing probably considered that the doc- 
uments were better off in his possession, 
where they would be put to good use. 

There are thirty-one Lafayettes in the list 
of the first part of the present Lossing sale, 
many of them of unique interest; two Jeffer- 
sons; five documents bearing the signature of 
Queen Anne, and addressed to Governors, 
Edmund Jennings, Robert Hunter, Alexander 
Spottswood, and the Ear] of Orkney; similar 
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documents addressed to Virginia executives 
by the Duke of Bedford, Lord Bolingbroke, 
and other British Cabinet Ministers; a manu- 
script account of the losses suffered by the 
British and Colonial forces in Braddock’s de- 
feat; a letter from Sir Guy Carleton to Gov 
Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia; copies of 
treaties with the Indians; an autograph of 
Lord Fairfax, of Virginia, Washington's friend 
and patron; a communication from George Be 
countersigned by Joseph Addison to Gov 
Spottswood, of Virginia; a warrant bearing 
the signature of George III, and others of 
equal value and interest 
GROUND BROKEN FOR THE NEW 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Tue breaking of ground for the new 
$5,000,000 library on the triangular plot at 
Flatbush avenue and Eastern Parkway took 
place June 5, 1912, in the presence of over a 
thousand persons. After the opening prayer 
by the Rev. James M. Farrar, the Hon. David 
A. Boody, president of the library, recounted 
the history of the library since its incorpora- 
tion in 1892. In speaking of the national 
importance of this event, and referring to the 
library as the people’s university, he said: 
“In this great college of the people there are 
on these bright June days no graduations, no 
degrees, no rolls of alumni and alumnzx; but 
if we could see the armies which are con 
stantly going forth from these library privi 
leges, better prepared in so many ways for 
the duties and the contests and the trials of 
life, we should al] declare in unison greater 
strength and life without limit to the modern 
library.” 

Mayor Gaynor spoke briefly of the import- 
ance of education in the success of any gov 
ernment and the necessary intelligence of the 
people. “And that intelligence, by our schools 
and by our libraries, we intend to carry on 
forever and forever, until popular government 
is found to be a failure and is no more, if 
that time ever is to come.” 

Dr. N. D. Hillis declared the new library a 
granary. filled with seed, “for to-morrow’s 
sowing.” “A book is an intellectual tool, 
which makes us live at once in the past, 
present and the future. Next to our fathers 
and our mothers come the great authors.’ 
Borough President Steers, with a few pre 
liminary remarks, then broke ground. The 
silver trowel was pre sented to Mr. Boody 


SOUTHERN EDUC ATION AL ASSO 
CIATION—DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBRARIES 

Appresses before the general meetings of 
the Association, to be held in Louisville, Ky, 
Noy. 28-30, 1912, will include: (1) Unifica- 
tion of the state’s library interests under the 
leadership of the State Library; (2) The use 
of the library in the schools for the attain 
ment of definite educational end 
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The departmental program, under the In- 
terstate Round Table, will include: (1) A 
course of study on the use of books, or Library 
training in the normal schools. Leader—By 
librarian of normal school. Discussion—Li- 
brarians of normal schools. (2) The rural 
school library: How to meet its needs. Leader 
—Someone successful in traveling library work. 
Discussion—Library commission workers from 
the several states. (3) School library inspec- 
tion, or The library an essential element in 
the equipment of schools applying for affilia- 
tion. Leader—The visitor of schools of some 
university. Discussion—Similar officers from 
other institutions. (4) Co-ordination of the 
public libraries and high school libraries. 
Leader—Librarian of some public library. 
Discussion—By public and high school libra- 
Tians, 

NEW YORK MEETING OF SCHOOL 

LIBRARIANS 


Tue conference held in Brooklyn on May 
25 was the largest and most representative 
gathering of school librarians which has yet 
been held in New York state. More than 
fifty librarians were present from high schools, 
normal schools and private secondary schools 
in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland 

Friday, May 24, was spent as a visiting day 
to school libraries in and near New York, 
Newark and Passaic. The Saturday morning 
session in the library of the Girls’ High 
School was attended by about 100 persons rep- 
resenting school libraries, college libraries, 
and librarians of public libraries specially in- 
terested in work with schools. An interesting 
exhibit was prepared by Miss Esther Davis, 
of the Brooklyn Training School for Teach- 
ers, consisting of supplies for a school library, 
devices invented by school librarians for re- 
serve books, outlines for changes in classifica- 
tion in different kinds of schools, reading lists 
and courses of library instruction for students, 
books and pamphlets on vocational guidance, 
and a delightful exhibit showing the develop- 
ment of children’s books from the horn book 
to the illustrated books of the present day. 
Miss Davis opened the discussion with a brief 
paper on “Adapting the classification to the 
needs of school work.” The success of the 
school library depends largely upon the skill 
and ingenuity of the librarian in adapting 
library methods to meet the needs of the vari- 
ous departments of the school. Changes must 
come gradually and only as the librarian be- 
comes familiar with the work of the school 
through personal contact with teachers and 
pupils. Miss Davis advocated placing the 
books of the two subjects together, with their 
classification unchanged and later changing 
the numbers and various records if the use 
of the books in the new class justifies the 
labor. At the close of her paper, she pre- 
sented for discussion an outline of changes 
she had found worth while in a training 
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school for teachers. Miss Farr, of Adelphi 
College, spoke of changes in literature she had 
made, and practical changes in language and 
literature for a high school library were dis- 
cussed by Miss Thayer, of the Bryant High 
School, Long Island City. Changes which are 
of service in commercial high schools were 
presented by Mr. Duncan, of the Commercial 
High School of Brooklyn. Outlines of all 
these changes were mounted and on exhibi- 
tion. 

Miss McKnight, of the high school branch 
of the Newark Public Library, suggested prac- 
tical ways of using magazine and newspaper 
clippings to the best advantage in high school 
work. Samples of their clipping files and of 
the small pamphlet binders in which magazine 
articles for narration, exposition, description 
and argumentation are circulated to students 
for the work in English were suggestive to 
the school librarians present. Miss White, of 
Passaic, discussed the “Codperation between 
public library and high school.” 

The discussion the next hour was on the 
subject of “Training students in the use of 
books.” Miss Ida M. Mendenhall plead 
for the instruction in high schools for three 
reasons: First, the demand from the college 
librarians that high school students come pre- 
pared to use the library when they enter col- 
lege; second, the fact that in rural districts 
many high school graduates never go to nor- 
mal school or college, but teach directly after 
leaving high school, and that as teachers they 
should know how to use books and a library: 
third, that the library work of students might 
be done with the least waste of time, and that 
they might know the joy which the good 
workman feels in being able to use his tools 
skilfully. She deprecated large classes for li- 
brary instruction, and advocated groups of 
fifteen or more instead of classes of from 40 
to 60. She prophesied the time near at hand 
when there would be a definite course of in- 
struction recognized by all our educators, and 
this course, extending from the grades in the 
elementary school to college classes, would 
make possible much that we cannot attempt 
now. Miss Newberry, of the Ypsilanti High 
School, Michigan, spoke of the value of this 
instruction not only for the four-years’ work 
in high school or for the teacher or college 
student, but for the boys and girls entering 
the business world immediately after gradua- 
tion. The card catalog has paved the way for 
the use of the card index system. The use 
of reference books has been a stepping-stone 
to the use of a library in their business life, 
showing them all that the public library can 
do for the business man or woman. This 
discussion was followed by three-minute re- 
ports from various high school librarians, Miss 
McClelland, of the Passaic High School, send- 
ing out a warning note that we shall fail in all 
this work if we are too technical, and that we 
must find the point of contact with the boys 
and girls, make the instruction as simple as 
possible, and not attempt too much in any one 
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lesson. li basebal] records in the World A\l- 
manac are used as an introduction, the boy 
will soon be using the book for more im- 
portant things; if the girl is told to look up 
in the gazetteer some smal] town with which 
she is familiar, and see whether its statements 
agree with what she knows, she will begin 
to think of the gazetteer as a book which is 
of practical value. Miss Hathaway, of the 
Morris High School, spoke of how she 
reached all the members of the large Fresh 
man class each term by closing the library 
for the first week and giving lectures to 
groups of students through the entire week, 
having them report to her in classes for a 
lecture and practical problems. 

The topic for the next hour was “Directing 
the reading of high school students.” Miss 
Anna Hadley, of the Gilbert School, Winsted, 
Conn., made a plea for cultural reading, and 
laid stress on the personal interest in pupils 
as individuals and their willingness to cooper- 
ate with teachers. The direction of the stu- 
dent’s reading can be accomplished more easily 
and informally by the teacher than by the 
librarian. Class discussions open the way for 
suggestions from the teacher of interesting 
reading along the line of work, and the library 
quickly feels the effect of such suggestions 
The librarian may help by the use of books, 
magazines, pictures, anything and everything 
which will aid in developing, enlarging and 
following the by-paths opened by the intense 
interest in a given subject, and by the same 
means she may stimulate the lukewarm in- 
terest in others. She must have an imagina- 
tion so strong that she can enter into the 
students’ state of mind and “see how they 
feel, what they think and what they mean to 
do” by being one of them. In this way she 
arouses and deepens the confidence of each 
student in her ability to select the right book 
for the right person at the right time. 

Miss Anna Tyler, of the New York Public 
Library, read a very interesting paper on the 
“Library reading clubs” conducted in the 
branch libraries for the older boys and girls 
The organization of the clubs was described, 
topics and books which were found popular 
with club members, results of the reading 
clubs in cultivating a taste for good reading 
and their value in providing social centers for 
young people who otherwise had only the 
streets or the cheap theatre for places of en- 
tertainment. Miss Anthony, librarian of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, discussed Miss 
Tyler's paper and told of what their school 
library had been able to do this last year in 
establishing social service clubs in connection 
with the work in English. The clubs are 
addressed by their leaders or by some social 
workers, or they report on their reading along 
sociological lines, the children’s court, settle- 
ment work, Consumers’ League, etc. The 
school librarian is member-at-large of the 
council of all these student groups, and a col- 
lection of reports, clippings, pamphlets and 
books is kept in the library for their use 
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The afternoon session opened with a most 
comprehensive paper by Dr. Dawson Johnston, 
librarian of Columbia University, on “The 
library as a reinforcement of the school.” The 
discussion which followed was from the stand 
point of a teacher’s use of the library in school 
work. Miss Henrietta Rodman, of the Wad 
leigh High School, New York, spoke of the 
part the library should play in the work of 
vocational guidance in the high school—of 
possibilities in list making, in collecting books 
at the branch libraries for the use of high 
school students, and of the advisability of 
having a library committee. made up of libra 
rians of public libraries and school librarians, 
to compile lists of suitable literature for this 
new feature of high school work—books, mag 
azine articles and clippings. Mr. Weaver, one 
of the leaders in this movement, spoke of the 
lack of the right kind of books for high school 
students to read along these lines, and asked 
that librarians aid in the preparation of usable 
material for the work. Mr. Weaver had with 
him a valuable collection of cards, pamphlets 
and books, many of them from Great Britain, 
Germany and other European countries, where 
they are doing progressive work 

The next topic of the afternoon was “Th 
use of the library in departmental work,” a 
practical discussion of ways of using the li 
brary in the teaching of science. history and 
English. Dr. Peabody, of the Morris High 
School. spoke of the value of books in the 
teaching of biology, and this in spite of the 
emphasis which had been laid spon the labo 
ratory work, and cultivating the powers of 
observation. The tendency of the last few 
years had been away from the text-book and 
from all book knowledge, but science teachers 
begin to feel the time has come vhen the 
value of books in biology study is going to he 
recognized to the fullest extent 

At the English round-table which followed, 
Mr. Herbert Bates, head of the English de 
partment of the Manual Training School, sub 
mitted to the teachers present the following 
problems : 

1. How shall we get the student and the 
book together? Shall we bring books to the 
classroom, or send students to the library? 
Shall we require a fixed amount of re iding ? 
Shall it be the same for all, or be varied 
according to the pupil’s powers ? 

Il. How shall we get the student inter 
ested? How shall we deal with (a) the stu 
dent who dislikes literature, and (b)_ the 
student who reads everything all the tim 

III How shall we direct him to books that 
will be of benefit? Shall we use formal lists 
from which he must select, or shall we “edit” 
lists of his own devising? Shall the reading 
be related to the required course of study? 

IV. How shall we assure ourselves that 
the books are read? Is a recommendation of 
anv value unless followed up? Shall we use 
oral r written tests, hook reports, book re 
views, etc? Should marks be used as an mn 
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centive? Does enforced reading yield bene- 
ficial results? 

The general feeling expressed at the discus- 
sion which followed was that the reading lists 
should be suggestive rather than compulsory 
—that marks should never be used to test the 
pupil's reading; that enforced reading does 
not yield beneficial results. 

(Condensed from the report of Bertha M. 
Hathaway, secretary.) 


State Library Commissions 
KENTUCKY LIBRARY COMMISSION 

The report of the secretary, Miss Fannie 
C, Rawson, for the six months ending June 
1, shows 30 libraries in Kentucky, 2 having 
been added during the year. One is now un- 
der construction. ~There are 14 college and 
reference libraries, libraries of some kind in 
70 counties, 28 of which have public libraries 
and 4 college libraries; 36 of the 70 counties 
have only traveling libraries. The one city 
of the first class and the four of the second 
have public libraries, while in the six third- 
class cities four have public libraries, one of 
which is under construction and one under 
provisional management. The other two cities 
have subscription libraries. Of 32 fourth-class 
cities, nine have public libraries; of the 69 
fifth-class, nine, and of the cities of the sixth, 
two. 

During the half year, 30 traveling libraries 
were sent out and 47 returned. There are 50 
Stations in small towns, communities and 
state institutions, and so in rural schools. Of 
the latter, 10 are located in the offices of the 
county superintendents, who allow teachers 
from ten schools to draw five volumes each 
for use in their respective schools, which 
books are exchanged for others at regular in- 
tervals. This has resulted in a large increase 
of library interest and book purchase in the 
districts thus supplied. Through this method, 
ten traveling libraries reach too rural com- 
munities. Circular letters have been sent to 
clubs and prominent business men in towns 
without libraries, but large enough to support 
them. 

“For the fiscal year, July 1, 1912-July 1, 
1913, with the approval of the commission, 
your secretary proposes to continue the lines 
of work already begun by the commission: 
to seek to establish some kind of library in 
county seats which are lacking in library priv- 
ileges, to establish permanent libraries in 
the towns of the state large enough to sup- 
port them, to convert subscription into free 
libraries, to seek to establish a connection 
with the Board of Prison Commissioners and 
the State Board of Control for the promotion 
of state institutional libraries, to cooperate in 
every way possible with the State Board of 
Education and to gather school library sta- 
tistics, with the object of increasing and im- 
proving all school libraries.” 
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State Library Associations 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The spring meeting of the Connecticut Li 
brary Association was held at Niantic on May 
22, 1912, in St. John’s Chapel, the home of the 
Niantic Public Library. 

Mrs. Frederic H. Dart, president of t! 
Niantic Library Association, welcomed the 
members of the state association and gave the 
history of her library. It began with a maga- 
zine club, became a subscription library, and 
was made free in 1910. It maintains branches 
in every school in town, and one school branch 
is kept open during the summer. The services 
of the librarian are given without remunera 
tion, and many friends who work for the joy 
of working also contribute freely to the library 
They have accumulated several hundred do! 
lars for a building fund. 

The general subject of the meeting was “The 
opportunities of town and village libraries.” 
The first paper on “The East Hartford Li 
brary and the schools” was presented by Miss 
Mabel H. Goodwin, children’s librarian of the 
East Hartford Library. As compensation for 
small salaries and limited means generally, she 
mentioned the great advantage which small li- 
braries enjoy in the possibility of close per- 
sonal relations with library patrons. She told 
how she secured the codperation of 52 teachers 
in bringing the resources of the library to the 
attention of 1600 scheol children in East Hart- 
ford. At the beginning of the fall term she has 
for several years sent letters to teachers urg- 
ing them to come to the library for help. Her 
most successful effort, however, proved to be 
a series of teachers’ teas given at the library. 
On these very informal occasions books on 
education, book lists, children’s books, stereo- 
scopes, etc., were displayed, various questions 
naturally came up for discussion, but nothing 
in the nature of a lecture was attempted. Be- 
fore Christmas she has exhibitions of chil- 
dren’s books suitable for gifts, and invites the 
Motherhood Club as well as the teachers. She 
visits the schools often, and is gratified wiih 
the teachers’ increasing interest and apprecia- 


tion. 

An interesting discussion followed Mi-- 
Goodwin's paper. The attitude of teachers to 
the library varies in different towns. Several 
librarians reported the sending of cases of 
books to outlying districts. In one instance a 
teacher volunteers to carry books from one 
town to another, and at Niantic the librarian 
herself delivers books to district schools. The 
East Lyme Library maintains a branch in a 
South Lyme school house, which has now be- 
come a Neighborhood House, used also for 
a boys’ club, and kept open in summer. In 
this branch 1000 books were circulated last 
year among 200 people. Miss White, of New 
Haven, sends a message every month to teach- 
ers, announcing lists of books, exhibits, etc 

Miss Emma E. Beardsley told “What the 
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Goshen Public Library is doing liss Beards- farmers’ wives with books on better nutrition, 
ley knows, for she is doing it—everything sanitation and home environment Farm 
from the hard work of hod carrier to that of | women are just like other women. They at 
master decorator. She says she has been a busier than some other women, however, a 
good beggar, and has secured $950 1m inv« sted » it should be made as easy as possible for 
funds in a town where the population has de them to obtain library advantages. As hon 


creased from 1734 inhabitants to 675 at the 
time of the last census. The library, however, 
has increased from 400 to 3000 volumes. 
Goshen is a hill town far away trom a rail- 
road. There is not enough business to keep 
its young people. Foreigners, mostly French 
Swiss and intelligent Russian Jews, are grad- 
ually supplanting the old stock. Miss Beards- 
ley’s own effort has developed the library since 
its beginning ten years ago in one room in the 
town hall. At first she used her own classifi- 
‘ation and an original charging system, but 
changed with much laber to be in accord with 
the ways of other libraries, as she discovered 
them through the American Library Associa- 
tion catalog, which she studied as a veritable 
Bible, through the help from library conven- 
tions, reading lists, etc. She has put her heart 
and soul into the Goshen library. She knows 
her books thoroughly, and so is able to get the 
right book to the right person. The genuine 
enthusiasm and quiet humor of Miss Beards- 
ley contributed greatly to the pleasure of those 
who were privileged to hear her. It is hoped 
that she will allow her paper to be printed for 
the enjoyment of many readers 

Miss Bessie E. Beckwith told of two clubs 
connected with her library in Rockville. She 
read a few reports written with characteristic 
boyish frankness by the secretary of the Young 
Citizens’ Club. The boys have been inter- 
ested in the lives of living scientists, statesmen, 
and other prominent men, their motto being 
“No dead ones.” For girls from 12 to 16 
years of age a Heroine Club was organized. 
Heroines of poetry, including poets from 
Chaucer to Tennyson have been popular this 
year. The library is fortunate in having an 
attractive audience hall, where the clubs hold 
their meetings. Rockville is a small manufac- 
turing city 

Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, of the Con- 
necticut Public Library Committee, opened the 
afternoon session with a paper on “A Vermont 
library.” Pomfret, Vt., has a population of 700. 
Its library is not located in the center of pop- 
ulation, yet the librarian, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
has made the library a social center. It is 
open ali week days, and undertakes almost 
every line of modern library work It even 
maintains a business men’s branch in a small 
grocery store. Its historical collection is re- 
markable. The whole story of Mrs. Chamber- 
lain’s work is told in a pamphlet, “A Vermont 
library.” issned by the Elm Tree Press, Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

“Reading for women on the farm” was the 
subject presented by Miss Martha Van Rensse- 
laer, of the New York College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca. She urged librarians to supply 


makers they desire information which they can 
use, as for instance a knowledge of household 
bacteriology, the feeding ot babies, household 
decoration, the proper balance of food. Cow 
rv life should also be made more attractive to 
farmers’ daughters. They especially need to 
hear good music and to read entertaming 
books. Traveling libraries placed im rural 
schools or grocery stores often create an in 
terest in special subjects which particularly 
concern rural communities 

Mr. Ernest E. Rogers. president of the New 
London Historical Society, spoke of the work 
which libraries can do in preserving relics ot 
joeal history. 

The meeting adjourned after a vote of 
thanks to the Niantic Library and St. John’s 


Chapel Harrret S. Wricut, Secretary 
MONTANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


It is possible that the Montana Library Asso- 
ciation has the distinction of being the smallest 
state association in the United States. How- 
ever that may be, the 12 members who were 
present at the sixth annual meeting held at 
Great Falls, Dec. 27-20, represented the largest 
libraries of the state, and discussed measures 
which mean much to the success of library 
work in Montana. Library extension was the 
chief object of discussion, and at every session 
some reference was made to the need of li- 
brary privileges outside the cities and larger 
towns. The librarians of the state seem to 
have come to a realization of a great need in 
the rural districts and small towns which they 
are unable to meet under present conditions. 
This feeling was voiced again and again, both 
in the formal papers and addresses and in the 
informal discussions. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, Dec. 27, most of the members of the 
Association had reached Great Falls and gath- 
ered in the trustee’s room of the Public Li- 
brary, where tea was served. In the evening 
the members of the Library Association at- 
tended the lecture on “War and peace,” given 
by Dr. E. B. Krehbiel before the Teachers’ 
Association. Thursday morning at 10 o'clock 
the first regular session was called to order by 
the president, Miss Mabel Collins, of Billings. 
A paper on “County libraries” was read by 
Miss Grace Stoddard, of Missoula, and this 
was followed by a paper on “Library legisla- 
tion in Montana,” by Miss Gertrude Buck- 
hous, librarian of the University of Montana. 
This paper reviewed the laws now in force in 
this state, compared conditions now existing 
with those of California, and closed by giving 
the essentials of a good county library law for 
Montana. The Rev. Mr. Minard, of Great 
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Falls, followed with an address on the same 
subject. 

At the second session an excellent paper on 
“Library commissions” was read by Mrs. F. A. 
Stoltze, of Great Falls, followed by brief talks 
on the subject. Miss Baldwin gave an infor- 
mal talk on the benefits of a good library com- 
mission to Montana, and spoke of the essen- 
tials of a law for the establishment of such a 
commission. Rev. W. L. Beers, of Great Falls, 
spoke on the work of a library for the com- 
munity. At six o’clock dinner, given by the 
Board of Trustees of the Great Falls Library 
to the members of the Association, was held 
in the dining room of the Rainbow Hotel. 

Friday morning the members listened to 
Miss Baldwin’s address on “Library commis- 
sion,” given before the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in the palm room of the Rainbow Ho- 
tel. The speaker outlined fully the work of a 
state library commission. Miss Baldwin was 
listened to with great interest, and at the con- 
clusion a motion was made that the Montana 
Teachers’ Association put itself on record as 
favoring the establishment of a state library 
commission. This motion was carried. 

4 short business session was then held, at 
which the president appointed Miss Gertrude 
Buckhous chairman of a legislative committee 
which should draft a bill providing for a state 
library commission and enabling county libra- 
ries to be established. 

The election of officers was held with the 
following result: president, Grace Stoddard, 


Missoula; vice-president, Gertrude Nichols, 
Butte; secretary-treasurer, Josephine Haley, 
Helena. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Library Association was held at Laconia, in 
the Gale Memorial Library, on June 11-12. A 
new idea was inaugurated this year in the 
form of a pre-conference trip. The outing 
chosen was a trip around Lake Winnepesaukee 
on the mail boat “Uncle Sam,” and all who 
were fortunate enough to take this trip voted 
it a great success. An opportunity was thus 
given for better acquaintance with one an- 
other, and the informal and friendly tone of 
the following sessions proved that the after- 
noon was well spent After leaving the boat a 
visit was made to the Lakeport branch of the 
Laconia Public Library. 

At the evening session Miss Marguerite 
Reid, of Providence, R. I., read a most inter- 
esting paper on “Our new Americans,” fol- 
lowing which a half hour or more was spent 
in discussing some new, interesting or helpful 
books. 

The following morning, after the business 
session, a paper on the “Library and the 
school” was given by Miss Elsie Gaskin, of 
Derry. Mrs. Shirley, of Franklin, Miss Fer- 
nald, of Portsmouth, and Miss Brown, of 
Concord, each added some interesting plan 
which has been tried in their respective cities, 
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and many new ideas were gained for use in 
this important work of the library. 

A report of neighborhood meetings was 
given by those librarians who have held them, 
showing the benefit derived both to the vis- 
itors and the entertaining library. As con- 
ditions in the state make it very difficult for 
many of New Hampshire's librarians to at- 
tend the state meetings, it is hoped that many 
will try this plan of informal gatlierings, 
which, where tried, have resulted in mutual 
aid and better acquaintance with one’s neigh- 
bors 

The meeting was concluded by a demen- 
stration of book mending by Miss Fernald 
and Miss Clement. The following officers 
were re-elected for 1912-1913: pres. Hannah 
G. Fernald, Portsmouth; Ist vice-pres., Mrs. 
Barron Shirley, Franklin; 2d vice-pres., Mary 
L. Saxton, Keene; sec., Caroline B. Clement, 
Manchester; treas., Mabel Hodgkins, Durham. 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Library Association was held, May 27, 
R. 1. Agricultural College, at Kingston. 
ident Howard Edwards welcomed the Asso- 
ciation, and spoke of the work and purpose 
of the college. 

A business session followed, Frank G. Bates, 
president of the Association, presiding. The 
annual report of the secretary and treasurer 
was read, followed by announcements of forth- 
coming meetings of the Massachusetts Library 
Club and of the A. L. A. conference at 
Ottawa. 

A report of the committee on foreign books 
was given, and it was suggested that travel- 
ing libraries of foreign books should be estab- 
lished for the use of the various libraries of 
the state, and that they should be under the 
supervision of the Rhode Island Department 
of Education, and a committee appointed from 
the Association to codperate with the depart- 
ment. This matter was left to the executive 
committee. 

The report of the nominating committee 
resulted in the following election of officers: 
President, Mr. Harold T. Dougherty, Deborah 
Cook Sayles Public Library, Pawtucket; vice- 


presidents: Mr. William D. Goddard, Naval 
War College Library, Newport, and Mr. 


Joseph L. Peacock, Westerly Public Library; 
secretary, Miss Edna D. Rice, Deborah Cook 
Sayles Public Library, Pawtucket; recorder, 
Miss Alice W. Morse, Edgewood Free Public 
Library; treasurer, Mr. Lawrence M. Shaw, 
Providence Public Library. Mr. Ethan Wil- 
cox, librarian emeritus, Westerly Public Li- 
brary, was elected chairman of the Library 
Bulletin committee. 

The first number on the program was “Op- 
portunities for summer study for librarians,” 
by Miss Edna D. Rice, of Pawtucket, who 
gave an outline of work scheduled for the 


summer school at Simmons College, Amherst 
College and Columbia University. 
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Mrs. Anna P. C. Mowry, librarian of the 
Manville Public Library, gave an amusing 
account of her experiences at the Danbury 
summer school in 1910 

Mr. William D. Goddard spoke of “Travel- 
ing libraries in the navy,” which is reprinted 
in part elsewhere in this issue 

Prof. A. Edward Sterne, superintendent of 
the State College Extension Department. said 
that this department was organized for the 
benefit of those who are actively engaged in 
their lifework and cannot go to the college 
for regular instruction; that the plan of this 
department was to give to the non-resident 
students and to the people of the state gener- 
ally instruction by correspondence, reading 
courses, lectures, educational exhibits, and by 
means of any educational activity to advance 
the welfare of this state. 

Mr. William E. Foster, of the Providence 
Public Library, was scheduled to speak on 
“Possibilities of aid to the smaller by the 
large libraries,” but as the time was limited, 
the paper was omitted and will be printed in 
the R. J. Library Bulletin for July 

Miss Grace E. Inman, children’s librarian 
of the Olneyville Free Library, read an in- 
teresting paper on “Reaching the children who 
do not like to read.” She said that we are 
all familiar with the not uncommon plaint of 
the child who declares he hates his school, or 
cordially dislikes some particular study in the 
curriculum. How often, however, we have 
learned, by inquiring into the facts of the 
case, that much of this feeling exists because 
of an unsympathetic teacher or from the need 
of extra instruction in some particular branch. 
When a change of teachers is made, or spe- 
cial help given, what a satisfaction it is to 
see the child happy and hopeful in his school 
again! Is it not possible that in a similar 
way the children who do not like to read may 
be led to regard the matter differently through 
the library, aided by the home and school? 
Miss Inman said the library must be well 
advertised, and that perhaps no better pub- 
licity could be found than the children them- 
selves: and that the librarian must remember 
that children have decided taste in reading, 
just as their elders do; that the librarian must 
be genial and show a real, live. individual 
interest in the children in order to hold them. 
Mention was also made of the needed sympa- 
thetic codperation with the school, the teacher 
and the mothers’ clubs. 

The principal address of the morning was 
given by President Kenyon L. Butterfield, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 
formerly of the Rhode Island College. who 
took for his subject “The library and the rural 
community.” He said that doubtless the pop- 
ular conception of a library credits it with 
being a depository of books which people may 
visit, and also a scheme for circulating these 
books in order that people may have access 
to a much wider range of reading than they 
ould have if they depended upon their own 


libraries. The librarian of a generation ago 
had some such idea, but the modern librari 
conceives of the library function as muc! 
more important than a passive agent for t! 
convenience of a few people in the com 
munity. A wise and tactful librarian may 
render significant service through the stimu 
lation and direction of reading for pleasure 
and culture, encourage purchases for the 
home library, and assist in the great work of 
extending far more widely the circulation of 
books by means of traveling libraries and the 
expected and needed library post. Every 
modern library desires to develop work of 
this type, and if tactfully and persistently f 
lowed up year after year, must have a pr> 
digious influence upon the thinking and cw! 
ture of the rural population. The community 
idea has come to stay, and we all believe that 
every social institution has as its chief tash 
a definite contribution to the common welfa 
—the development of the community spirit 
the establishment of a community plan. The 
library has come to share in this socialized 
thinking, and may become an active organiz 
ing agency in the development of the intel 
tectual life of the community. It ought te 
become an institution thoroughly alive to 
community problems and needs, and place 
itself squarely in line with the great country 
life movement. 

After luncheon, the members of the Asso- 
ciation spent a delightful afternoon inspecting 
the various departments of the college and the 
experiment station. A visit was also made 
to the village and to the Kingston Library 
Upon the return trip through the grotnds to 
the station, Dr. H. J. Wheeler gave an in- 
structive talk on fertilizers and of the ma- 
terials used in them, and explained some of 
the advantages and the results of the rotation 
experiments made on soils and crops 

A vote of thanks was extended to President 
Edwards and all his associates, and to the 
members of the experiment station for the 
kindness and hospitality shown throughout 
the day to the members of the Association 

Epona D. Rice, Secretary 


Library Clubs 


ANN ARBOR LIBRARY CLUB 


The Ann Arbor Library Club held its annual 
meeting on May 13. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Miss Ethel 
M. Wight, president; Miss Carrie Watts, Ist 
vice-president; Miss Helen Thomas, 2d vice 
president; Miss Frances Adams, secretary: 
Miss Esther Smith, treasurer. 

The year closes with a balance of $31.89 in 
the treasury and a membership of 35. The 
club has lost several members, but the addition 
of several new members a little more than 
offsets the number of withdrawals 

There have been nine meetings held during 
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the academic year, with the exception of one 
meeting at the University library, the club has 
been entertained at the homes of the members. 
The October meeting was devoted to reports 
from the joint conference of the Ohio and 
Michigan state associations. During the year the 
following papers by members of the club have 
been read: The evolution of college and refer- 
ence libraries, by Mr. Koch; Christmas man- 
gers and their relation to the medieval miracle 
plays, by Miss Rachel Rhoades; The evolution 
of the book and the improvements in machin- 
ery used in commercial binding, by Mr. Hol- 
lands. This lecture was illustrated by lantern 
slides. Mr. Goodrich gave an informal travel 
talk on his recent European trip. Mr. Strom, 
of the Detroit Public Library, spoke to the 
club of the work and the needs of that library. 
In February the club was entertained by a 
Valentine masque, which was written and per- 
formed by members of the club. The programs 
have been varied and interesting. 
Auice Persis Brxpy, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The members of the club were entertained 
by the Authors’ Club at the home of the latter 
in the Carnegie building, on May 2, from five 
until six o'clock. It proved a most enjoyable 
occasion, the members appreciating the books 
and prints and other treasures of the club, as 
well as the delightful hospitality extended by 
Mr, Bowker, Mr. Iles and other members of 
the Authors’ Club. 

The last regular meeting of the year was 
held in the refectory of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chelsea Square, on Thursday, 
May 9, at eight o'clock, the president, Mr. 
Virgin, presiding. Dr. H. M. Denslow, the 
acting dean of the seminary, extended a hearty 
welcome to the club, after which routine busi- 
ness was transacted, including the acceptance 
of the minutes of the last meeting, the election 
of two new members, the reading of the treas- 
urer’s report, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to audit it, and the passing of a vote of 
thanks to the Authors’ Club for its hospitality 
of May 2 

The speaker of the evening, Mr. Andrew 
Keogh, assistant librarian of Yale University, 
was then introduced, and spoke to the club on 
the Elizabethan Club at that university. He re- 
ferred to Yale’s special collections, some of 
which are of national importance, numbering 
800,000 volumes, including the collections on 
congregational history, statute law, English 
and French dramatic literature, the Japanese, 
and sooo Arabic mss., which is the finest in 
the country, stating that the library is also a 
depository for the Connecticut Academy of 
Sciences and the American Oriental Society. 
Two new special collections have been added 
during the last year, the first being the Yale 
collection of American literature, given by 
Owen F. Aldis, who collected first editions 
This numbers at least 6000 volumes and is 
unique in autograph letters and photographs, 
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and is perhaps the finest in the county. Mr. 
George A. Dimmock, of the class of ’74, has 
given the collection of American poetry, about 
1000 volumes, owned by the late Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. This collection is surpassed 
by that of the Elizabethan Club. Mr. Keogh 
spoke of the different ways of stimulating un 
dergraduates’ interest at Yale by journals, de 
bating societies, clubs, etc., saying that no less 
than a dozen of the latter had been started in 
the last twenty years, some of which are no 
longer in existence. He said the great draw- 
back with these had been lack of a home. Not 
long ago Mr. Alexander Smith Cochrane, of 
New York, who had been collecting first edi 
tions of early English books of the Stuart and 
Tudor periods for a number of years, offered 
to give these for a foundation for an Eliza 
bethan club and to provide a home for it. Thx 
result was that a house was purchased lasi 
summer which has been made into a club 
house. It opened its doors on Dec. 6 last. The 
land, house and books were deeded to the clu! 
and members were elected in perpetuity. If the 
club ceases to exist, the land goes to the uni 
versity and the books will go to the Yak 
library. It is not a secret society. It is pri 
marily a Yale club. Its object is to promote 
wider interest in literature in the community 
and to permit social intercourse. Men may b« 
come members while undergraduates above th« 
freshmen class. The focus of the club is the 
books. It is endowed, and there are no dues 
or fees. It is limited to 20 members from any 
one class. It has a faculty list of other than 
Yale men and an honorary list not to exceed 
40. The building contains a general library, a 
room devoted to standard editions of great 
writers, an Elizabethan room of special edi 
tions, etc. It will publish reprints from time 
to time. Mr. Keogh enumerated some of the 
treasures, which include all of the Shakespear- 
iana of the Huth library, rare bindings, pic- 
tures, mezzotints, etc. A list of the members, 
constitution, books, pictures, etc., is now being 
printed by the Clarendon Press with the 17th 
century type of Bishop Fell. 

The annual election by ballot took place at 
the close of the address, the following officers 
being elected: president, Mr. F. C. Hicks: vice 
president, Miss M. W. Plummer: secretary, 
Miss I. G. Mudge; treasurer, Mr. H. O. Well 
man; four members of the council, for a term 
of four years: Mr. Benjamin Adams, Miss S. 
A. Hutchinson, Dr. W. D. Johnston, and Mr 
E. F. Stevens. 

After a vote of thanks to the seminary for 
the use of the hall, the meeting adjourned to 
enjoy a social hour and a visit to the library 

Susan A. Hutcuinson, Secretary 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

The last meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club, for the season of rorr-1912, was 
held in the auditorium of the H. J. Widener 
Branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
on Monday evening, May 13, 1912 
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The following items of business were dis- 

issed: (1) The reading of the treasurer's 
report for the year. (2) The proposed amend- 
ment to. the constitution, in reference to 
hanging the regular meeting night, which, 
after due consideration, was laid on the table. 
(3) Election of five new members. (4) The 
election of officers for the year 1912-1913, as 
follows: 

President, Mr, Ernest Spofford, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; first vice-president, 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, Dropsie College; second 

ce-president, Miss Sarah E. Goding, the Free 
Library of Philadelphia; secretary, Miss Jean 
E. Graffen, the Free Library of Philadelphia: 

easurer, Miss Bertha Seidl] Wetzell, Library 
Company of Philadelphia 

The president, Dr. Edward J. Nolan, ex 
pressed his appreciation of the generous sup 
port accorded him during his term of office 
by the executive board and officers of the 
Club. Dr. Nolan’s talk on “Keeping a jour- 
nal” proved most interesting and amusing, as 
he read extracts from journals which he had 
kept on several trips abroad before the days 
of picture postcards; one journal, of special 
interest to librarians, being an account of the 
\. L. A. trip to Alaska. After the meeting, 
an opportunity was given to examine the 
journals, and was appreciated by all, the pen- 
and-ink sketches adding greatly to their in- 
terest. The Club members are sorry to lose 
Dr. Nolan as president, the year having been 
a most enjoyable one. The informal recep 
tion held after the meeting was, as usual, one 
of the features of the evening, 150 persons 
remaining for that purpose. 

Jean E. Grarren, Secretary 
SYRACUSE LIBRARY CLUB 

The Syracuse Library Club elected its offi- 
cers for the coming year at a meeting on 
May 31, as follows: President, G. N. Cheney, 
Court of Appeals Library; vice-president, Miss 
Harriet E. Wilkin, Fayetteville Public Library: 
-eeretary-treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Smith, Sy- 
racuse University Library School: members 
of the executive committee, Paul M. Paine, 
Miss Lydia E. Shrimpton, both of the Syra- 
ense Public Library 

\n amendment to the constitution, leaving 
to the executive committee the calling off of 
all meetings except that for the annual elec- 
tiens, was presented and laid on the table till 
the fall meeting. 

Epitn FE. Crarke, Eax-Secretary 
MW’RSTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

At a brief business meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts Library Club, held in conjunc 
tion with the Massachusetts Library Club, 
Tune 6-7, in Springfield, the following officers 

ere elected: President, Charles R. Green 
‘ibrarian of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; vice-presidents: Miss Bertha Blake 
Wbrarian at Mount Holyoke Coll Sonth 


Hadley; Mrs. M. 1} Davison, librarian at 
Dalton; secretary, Miss Marion B. Lewis, ot 
the Springfield City Library; treasurer, Miss 
Nell Clapp, of the Forbes Library, at North 
ampton ; recorder, James \ Lowell, of 
Springfield City Library 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


LIBRARY TRAINING SCH ] ! EGU 
LIBRARY OF ATLANTA 


lhe graduation exercises f the Library 
Traiming School, Carnegie Library \tlanta 
were held in the classroom, Saturday. June 1 
The exercises were short, but interesting. Rev 
W. W. Memminger, rector of Aj! Saints’ 
Church, made the prayer. The graduation ad- 
dress was of a most inspiring nature, and was 
delivered by Miss L. E. Stearns, of the Wis 
consin Library Commission. The certificates 
were then delivered to the class by Mr. W. B 
Disbro, president of the board of trustees o! 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 

The class of 191t-1912 is the sixth to grad 
uate from the Library School, which has now 


seventy-one graduates \ll of them, with the 
exception of those who have married and 

few who chose not to enter library work, hav: 
positions in various libraries in different part 


of the country 

This vear’s graduates are Miss Jane Brown, 
who leaves Atlanta at once to become libra 
rian of the Cordele Public Library; Miss 
Eunice Coston, who will immediately enter 
library work in Birmingham; Miss Susie Lee 
Crumley, who will become an assistant in the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta; Miss Laura Hall 
who will catalog the library of Howard Col 
lege, Birmingham, Ala Miss Mabel Jone 
who will become an assistant in the Carnegi: 
Library of Atlanta; Miss Frances Newman 
who will catalog a special library during th 
summer, and will accept a position in a co 
lege library in September; Miss Annie Pierce, 
who goes at once to Charlotte to become an 
assistant in the Carnegie Library of that city 
Miss Chloe Smith, who will become an assist 
ant in the Carnegie Library of Atlanta; a: 
Miss Amelia Whitaker, who will go to Savan 
nah to take charge of the children’s room 
the public library 


NOTES. 
Miss Lucile Virden, of Talladega, Ala, ‘o® 


‘oo. has resigned her position as assistant |) 
brarian of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and will be married on June 18 to Mr. Charl 
lames Faulkner, Jr.. of Boydton, Va. 

Miss Inez Daughtry, '07-’08, will be married 
tt her home in Jackson, Ga., June 20, to Mr 
Duncan Burnet, librarian of the University of 
Georgia Library 
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CARNEGIE 


ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
The Schoo] closed for the spring term on 
June 11, and opened for the summer term on 


June 19. 

On the evening of May 27 a reception was 
given by the Training School at the Students’ 
House in honor of Miss Caroline Burnite, of 
the Cleveland Public Library, visiting lec- 
turer. The faculty of the Training School 
and members of the staff of the children’s de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library were in- 
vited. 

A course is being given by the lecturers 
from the Pittsburgh Playground Association 
as a preparation for the student practice work 
in the summer playgrounds. Miss Corbin, 
supervisor of playgrounds and playrooms for 
small children, lectured, on May 29 and 31, 
on “A study of play periods” and “The re- 
sponsibility and opportunity of a city in the 
play life of its children.” On June 1, Mr. 
Ashe, of Armsby Park, lectured on “The man- 
agement of an individual playground.” Mr. 


Black, of Lawrence Park Field House, lec- 
tured on “Playground organization” on June 
19. The last lecture in the course will be 


given on July 10 by Mr. LeFevre, of Wash- 
ington Park Field House, on “Social aspect 
of the playground and social settlement work.” 

The junior students are now scheduled in 
the summer playgrounds on Tuesday and Fri- 
day mornings of each week. 

Mr. Franklin F,. Hopper, librarian of the 
Tacoma Public Library, visited the School on 
June 1, and gave an interesting lecture on 
“Northwestern libraries.” Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns, of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, lectured on June 3 and 4. Her sub- 
were “The library militant,” “The li- 
brary’s place in a social survey,” and “Some 
Western phases of library work, with personal 


jects 


experiences” Miss Anna A. McDonald, con- 
sulting librarian of the Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission, lectured on “Commis- 


sion work in Pennsylvania” on June 10 

In connection with the course in social con- 
ditions, the senior class have visited the H. J. 
Heinz Co., the Pennsylvania State Reform 
School at Morganza, and the Armstrong Cork 
Factory 

Miss Bogle, director of the Training School, 
attended the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction in Cleveland, June 12-19. Miss 
Edna Whiteman, instructor in story telling, 
attended the New Jersey Library Institute at 
Asbury Park on June 4 and 5, and gave three 
lectures on story telling. Miss Whiteman also 
represented the Training School at the Recre- 
ation Congress of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of American, held in Cleve- 
land, June 5-8 

The courses to be given during the summer 
term are as follows: Printing and binding, 
Mr. Arthur Scott, Mr. Arthur L. Bailey, li- 
brarian, 
Del.; Preparation of copy for printer, 


Institute Free Library, Wilmington, 
Miss 
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Stewart ; Classified catalog, Miss Mann; 
Story telling, Miss Whiteman; Book  se- 
lection — Fiction, Miss Elva Smith; Yellow 


fiction, Miss Randall; Biography, Miss Knapp; 
Irish and Scotch folk-lore, Miss Wildman; 
Art and poetry, Miss Ellis; History and travel, 
Miss Shryock; Intermediate book selection, 
Miss Howard; Modern public library move- 
ment in America, Miss Bogle; Routine and 
club work of a branch library, Miss Howard; 
Interdepartmental routine, Miss Law. 

The first examinations for the entrance to 
the School for 1912-1913 will be held on Tues- 
day, July 9. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The last library visit of the year, and one 
of the most enjoyable, was that of Friday, 
May 31, to Princeton and Trenton. After a 
morning spent in seeing the treasures of the 
University Library and the beauties of the 
university buildings and campus, the class 
was given the freedom of the Trenton Free 
Public Library and entertained at luncheon 
there. Several of the party finished the day 
with a ride down the Delaware to Phila- 
delphia. 

The events of Commencement week began 
with a class picnic on the banks of the itar- 
famed Wissahickon on Monday afternoon. 
Preceding the President’s reception on Tues- 
day evening, a successful alumni meeting was 
held, presided over by Mrs. Warner, the time 
being all too short to hear the reports of the 
“old grads.” 

The Library school contributed a library 
farce as its share of the class night program 
on Wednesday. 

On Thursday morning, at the general Com- 
mencement exercises, certificates were granted 
to fifteen students, and after a farewell lunch- 
eon with Miss Donnelly at Hamilton Court, 
the class of 1912 broke up, pledging them- 
selves to start a round-robin in the fall, and 
to “meet at A. L. A.’s.” 

Members of the class have been appointed 
as follows 

Beatrice M. Abbott, Clark University Li- 
brary; Elizabeth J. Amory, New York Public 
Library; Anna W. Detweiler, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library; Margaret Farr, Tompkins 
Square, New York, Public Library; Helen R. 
Shoemaker, Bryn Mawr College Library; 
Izette Taber, Public Library of Cincinnati; 
Elizabeth Bevan Tough, Kansas City Public 
Library. 

Entrance examinations for the year 
1913 were held Friday, June 7. 


1912- 


GRADUATE NOTES 


’10, entertained her class at 
before the 


Louise Keller, 
a reunion dinner on Tuesday, 
alumnal reunion. 

Marguerite Connolly, "11, will have charge 
of the apprentice class which the Free Library 
of Philadelphia is planning to form in No- 
vember 
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Isabel DuBois, ‘11, has accepted the position 
of branch librarian in the Public Library of 
Fort Wayne, Ind 

Mrs. Cassandra Warner, ‘oo, will give the 
course in reference work inthe summer school 
library class at State College, Pa. 

Members of the Drexel Alumni, who attend 
the Ottawa conference, are reminded of the 
Library School dinner on Sunday evening, and 
are asked to notify Mrs. Warner or Miss 
Donnelly, Chateau Laurier, of their presence 
at the meeting immediately upon arrival. 

June Ricuarpson Donne ty. 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 

The lectures of the last two weeks have 
been those of Dr W. H. Allen, of the Bureau 
of Municipa’ Research, on “Efficiency in li- 
braries,” and of Mr. Cedric Chivers, on “His- 
toric bookbinding Miss Lucille Goldthwaite, 
of the staff. gave an interesting account of 
“Work for the blind.” as carried on in vari- 
ous large libraries 

The final week's program of the School in- 
cluded the following functions: A picnic sup- 
per in the School classroom, given by the 
students in honor of the faculty: the presen- 
tation of certificates by the director of the 
library on Friday morning, June 7, and a 
luncheon tendered to the faculty and students 
by the president of the class, Miss Edith Tie- 
mann. Twenty-five students received certifi- 
cates, and four, who have been prevented from 
doing full work this year, will receive them 
later. Eleven students will remain with the 
library during the summer, and twenty or 
more have applied for the work of the second 
year. Three graduates of the Atlanta Library 
School and one of the Pratt Institute Library 
School have also applied. Students asking 
for unpaid practice with two courses in the 
second year, may have additional practice, if 
desired, in a library of another type than the 
New York Public Library, e. g., one of the 
high schoo] libraries. This can also be ar- 
ranged for first-year students, provided they 
have already had some experience. The list 
of certificate holders is as follows: 


*Mabel L. Abbott, St. Paul, Minn, A.B., 
University of Minnesota. 

*Bessie L. Baldwin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Enrica H. Bowen, Mrs., Asbury Park, N. J 

Nora Cordingley, New York City, A.B., 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 

*Edith H. Crowell, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Maude M. Durlin, Erie, Pa., A.B., University 
of Michigan. 

Vera Elder, Irvington, N. Y., A.B. Vassar 
College. 

*Caroline P. Engstfeld, Mrs. Alabama 

Ellen M. Foster, Ottumwa, Iowa 

*Mabel M. Furniss, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Mary E. Harper, Ottumwa, Iowa, A.B. 
Wellesley College. 


* These students had library experience previous to 
entering the school, 
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Caroline Bristol-Kelliher, Deroche, B.C., Ph.B 
Cornell University. 

*Dorothy Kent, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Sophia J. Lammers, Lincoln, Neb. A.B., Uni 
versity of Nebraska 

Edith C. Macardell, Middletown N. Y 

*Agnes A. McClure, East Orange, N. J 

*Janet F. Melvain, Bloomfield, N. J.. A.B. 
Vassar College 

*Marie A, Newberry, Dundee, Mich, gradu 
ate State Normal College 

Alice K. O'Connor, Hartford, Cont 

Helen M. Scarth, Ottawa, Ont 

Laura V. Schnarendorf, New York City 

*Elsie A, Smith, Worcester, Mass 

Edith W. Tiemann, Brooklyn, N. Y., AB, 
Smith College. 

Nellie S. Walker, Mrs., New York City 

Mary A. Waring. Charleston. S. C 


Examinations will be given on the rth in 
New York City and eighteen other towns and 
cities to applicants, while 48 applicants for 
probation will be examined on the same day, 
chiefly at the School. Nine library assistants 
are applying for partial courses, and ten of 
the probationers admitted during the past year 
are expecting to Jom next year’s class, having 
passed off all conditions. 

An error occurred in our last notes in as- 
signing Italian to the course in administration 
It will be given with the other two courses 

Mary W. Piummer, Principa 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Miss Harriet R. Peck, ‘o4, has given to the 
State Library, for the use of the Library 
School, a valuable lot of volumes of library 
periodicals from the library of her father, the 
late A. L. Peck, of Gloversville, N.Y. Among 
them is a considerable number which the State 
Library had previously been unable to obtain 
to fill up its lost files. 

Two excellent lectures by visiting librarians 
have recently been given in the administration 
course. May 21, Miss Mary Casamajor, ‘or, 
librarian of the Prospect Branch of the Broo! 
lyn Public Library, spoke on “Branch library 
work.” She was followed, May 31, by Miss 
Caroline M. Underhill, ’80, librarian of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Public Library. who discussed 
the problems likely to arise in the administra 
tion of a public circulating library of from 
50,000 to 100,000 volumes. 

Henry W. Kent. ‘90, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York 
City), addressed the School, May 28, on “IT: 
brarian’s books.” The books which Mr. Kent 
urged librarians to read were not merely the 
customary manuals and text-hooks of library 
economy, but the writings of De Burv, Bod 
ley, Dibdin, Sir Egerton Brydes and other 
noted bibliophiles, who studied hooks for pleas 
ure, not merely as a profession 

The last scheduled lectures by outside lec 
turers are: June 11, “Artistic bulletin making 
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Mr. Royal B. Farnum, inspector of drawing, 
New York State Education Department. 

June 5 and 13, “Local history and genealogy,” 
two lectures by Mrs. Isaac Henry Vrooman, 
sometime in charge of the genealogical section 
of the New York State Library. 

Relatively few changes of importance are 
noted in the Circular of Information for 1912- 
1913. The faculty changes are as follows: 
Miss Ada Alice Jones, who was obliged, 
through illness and stress of work on the new 
catalog of the New York State Library, to 
give up her course in advanced cataloging 
the past year, will be unable for the same rea- 
sons to resume it. Miss Jennie D. Fellows, 
who has taught the elementary cataloging the 
past year, and who for years was associated 
in many ways with the work of the classed 
catalog of the old New York State Library, 
will take the elective course in senior catalog- 
ng formerly scheduled for Miss Jones. This 
‘ourse will deal with the theory and prac- 
tice of classed cataloging and the compara- 
tive study of the more important codes of 
catalog rules. The alternative elective in 
charge of Miss Dame will deal with dic- 
tionary cataloging, and will take up difficult 
points in both author entries and sub- 
ject headings, with special attention to the 
cataloging of books in foreign languages and 
the use of cataloger’s reference books. Miss 
Clara W. Hunt, of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, will be in general charge of the course 
in library work with children, and Miss Eliza- 
beth M, Smith, of the order section of the 
New York State Library, will give the course 
in order work, now given by Mr. Vitz. 

The School will close Tuesday, June 25. 
This early date has been set to permit any 
students who may desire to do so to go at 
once to the meeting of the A. L. A. at Ottawa. 
Mr. Wyer will make an informal commence- 
ment address on the afternoon of June 24. 


NOTES. 


Miss Amy Allen, ‘12, will enter the Cleve- 
land Public Library in August as assistant 
in the cataloging department. 

Miss Ruby Charlton, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 

Mr. William N. Daniels, ‘11-12, has been 
appointed assistant for the summer in the 
Buffalo Public Library. 

Mr. D. Ashley Hooker, ‘12, has been tem- 
porarily engaged by the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, as assistant reference librarian, 

Miss Julia A. Hopkins, ’95-’06, has resigned 
her position with the Drexel Institute Library, 
to take charge of the normal course in library 
training offered by the Pratt Institute School 
of Library Science 

Mr. Harald H. Lassen, ’11-’12, will return 
to Denmark, at the close of the School, to 

cept a position in the municipal libraries of 
Copenhagen 
Mr. Willard P. Lewis, ’11-’12, will go to the 
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ary Association of Springfield, Mass. 
July, as assistant for the summer 

Mrs. Frederick W. Potter, "12, has been ap 
pointed instructor in the Wisconsin Library 
School. 

Miss Mary C. Richardson, ‘10-11, will give 
instruction in library administration and or- 
ganization in the various summer schools to 
be held in Maine. 

Miss Elizabeth H. Thompson, ‘i1-’12, has 
been engaged as special cataloger for the Pub 
lic Library at Bay City, Mich 

Mr. Raymond L. Walkley, ‘11-12, will go 
to the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library 
as assistant for the summer. 

F. K. Water 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRAR} 
SCIENCE 

Commencement this year is of especial in- 
terest, as Pratt Institute celebrates the 25th 
anniversary of its founding. An effort has 
been made to secure the attendance of the 
largest possible number of graduates for the 
alumni dinner, when for the first time the 
alumni of all the departments will be gath- 
ered together. The Library School is most’ 
gratified in having the largest proportional 
representation of graduates; one-fourth of the 
entire number graduated from the School ex 
pect to be present at the dinner on June 15 

A very delightful postscript to our Wash 
ington trip occurred on May 22, when we had 
the pleasure of a lantern-slide lecture from 
Mr. Albert Hale, of the Pan-American Union, 
on the subject of “Latin America.” Mr. Hale 
showed the party over the building of the 
union, and was so pleased with the interest 
displayed by the class that he offered to give 
them an illustrated lecture on the occasion of 
a visit to New York. © The lecture was both 
interesting and instructive, and Mr. Hale said 
that he was more than compensated by the 
fact that in the libraries in this country there 
would be at least twenty-five assistants with 


a broad and intelligent interest in South 
American affairs. 
The class visited the book-jobbing estab- 


lishment of the Baker & Taylor Company, in 
New York, on May 24, where they were shown 
the detail of book ordering from the business 
side. Charles Scribner’s Sons bookstore was 
also. visited, where, in addition to receiving 
an explanation of the library department of 
Scribner’s, the students had the pleasure of 
examining many rare books and _ beautiful 
bindings 

The school year just drawing to a close 
marks its successful termination with the 
graduation of the entire class of twenty-five, 
all of whom will receive their certificates on 
June 18. The following members of the class 
have received appointments : 

Miss Lila Bowen returns to the Omaha 
Public Library, to be in charge of the travel- 
ing library work. 

Miss Gladys Dixon is to be assistant in the 
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central circulation department of the Carne 
gie Library at Pittsburgh 

Miss Vera Dixon has been made hbrarian 
of the engineering schools of Columbia Uni 
versity, 

Miss Lily Dodgen is to substitute in the 
New York Public Library during the summer 

Miss Elizabeth Forgeus is to substitute for 
some months in the library of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers in New York. 

Miss Jeanne Johnson is to work in the 
periodical department of the New York Public 
Library during the summer, and in the fall 
returns to the Tacoma Public Library as first 
assistant in the cataloging and reference de- 
partments. 

Miss Ida W. Lentilhon is to substitute for 
the summer in the central circulation depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, and 
is under appointment as first assistant in the 
Queens Borough system in the fall. 

Miss Clara McKee is to have charge of the 
children’s room of the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) 
Public Library until September 1. 

Miss Mary E. Morton is to substitute in the 
Pratt Institute Free Library during July and 
August. 

Miss Emma Rood returns to the public li- 
brary of Omaha as head of the circulating 
department. 

Miss Myrtle I. Roy is to substitute in the 
Pratt Institute Free Library during July and 
August, and is to take the position of assist- 
ant in the public library of Summit, N. J., in 
the fall. 

Miss Mary F. Stebbins goes to: the chil- 
dren’s department of the Cleveland Public 
Library on September I. 

Miss Alice M. Sterling is to be an assistant 
in the cataloging department of the Cincinnati 
Public Library. 

Miss Nancy I. Thompson is to substitute 
in the New York Public Library during July 
and August, and goes to the Brooklyn Public 
Library on September 1 as children’s librarian 

Miss Norma S. Wright has been appointed 
assistant in the cataloging department and 
and children’s room of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Public Library 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Louise Merrill, class of 1902, has been 
for some years at the Boston Atheneum Li- 
brary, but has accepted a position in the 
Massachusetts State Library. 

Mrs. Frances Rathbone Coe, class of 1903, 
who has been at Simmons College for the past 
year, is to have charge of reclassifying and 
recataloging the public library of Somerville, 
Mass., in the fall. 

Miss Bertha K. Krauss, class of 1911, has 
been appointed assistant in the State Library 
at Columbus, Ohio, where she began work 
June 1. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOO! 


The following young women received 
degree of S.B. from the library department 
class of 1912: Faythe M. Akers, Caroline E 


Aldrich, Florence K Bab ck, Elsie Ba set, 
Margaret E. Becker, Jessie L. Blanchard, 
Harriet M. Bosworth, Alice harlton, Elsie 
FE. Converse, Catherine R. Cummins, Lucy M. 
Eveleth, Ethel Fernald, A.B.; Edith M. Flagg, 
\.B.; Aldina Galarneau, \.L ; Belle B. Gorm- 
ley, A.B.; Rebecca S$. Gross M. Florence 
Hawkes, Marie E. Henderson, Alice M. Hu 
miston, A.B.; Charlotte B. Norton, A.B.; 
Clara Penney, Ruth H. Plympton, Catharine 
Pratt, Christine Price, Margaret Richardson, 
A.B.; Margaret Ridlon, Ethel Rollins, 
Miriam S. Smith, Alice G. Stephens, May | 
Taft, A.B.; Mary L. Talbot, Marjorie F 
Thomas, Elinor Whitney 

Dr. Herbert Putnam was the Commence 
ment orator. Mary E. Rosprns. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SUMMER LIBRARY CLASS 


The usual summer library class will be held 
this year from July9 to August 17. A general 
course is given, Miss Robbins will give the 
instruction in cataloging, decimal classifica 
tion and in certain subjects library econ 
omy. Miss Florence T, Blunt, of the Haver 
hill, Mass., Public Library, will be in charge 
of the reference class, and will also carry 
some of the work in library economy. There 
will be added lectures by specialists, and visits 
to typical libraries in the vicinity of Boston 
The fee for the entire course is $20.00. Mem 
bership in the class is limited to those hold 
ing library appointments 

Mary E. Ropsins 

SYRACUSE UNIWERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

On the evening of March 21, the School 
attended an illustrated lecture by Prof. Ed 
ward K. Rand, of Harvard University, on 
“Medieval libraries,” under the auspices of 
the Classical Club of the university 

The graduating class, accompanied by the 
director, visited libraries in Washington, Phil 
adelphia, New York, Newark and Brooklyn 
from April 5 to 16 

By special invitation, the class attended the 
monthly meeting of the District of Columbia 
Library Association, Monday evening, April 
8. The main features of the evening were a 
paper by Dr. I. M. Casanowitz, of the Na 
tional Museum, on “Early writing materials,” 
and a talk on the new printing bill by Dr 
H. J. Harris, chief of the document division 
of the Library of Congress. An _ informal 
reception followed the meeting 

Another pleasant feature of the trip was 
the reunion of former students and graduates 
of the School in New York City, Monday 
evening, April 15, at the Martha Washington 
Hotel 

The State Library Institute was held at the 
Syracuse Public Library on May 2 and 
It was conducted by Miss Caroline Webster, 
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state organizer. The Schoo] attended the four 
sessions. 

The week of May 5 has been an enjoyable 
one for the School. Miss Edna Lyman gave 
a series of profitable and inspirational lectures 


as follows : “Organization of children’s libra- 


ries,” “Story in terests, " “Imaginative litera- 
ture,” “Fiction,’ “Hero tales,’ “Library story 
hour.” 


The director opened her home to the Li- 


brary School, faculty, library staff and gradu- 
ates in the vicinity, on Thursday evening, 
May 9. Several vocal and instrumental se- 


lections by members of the School and stories 
by Miss Lyman made the evening very en- 
joyable. 

The seniors have recently been organizing, 
as a problem, the Minoa School Library, which 
now consists of 356 volumes 


The Syracus: Library School 
offers this fall, for the first time, a one-year as 
well as a two-years’ technical library course. 
In order to encourage as much academic 
study as possible before beginning technical 
training, five courses or combinations have 
been arranged as follows: 

A two-years’ technical course for aca- 
demic graduates of colleges of approved 
standing, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Library Science. 

31. Same entrance requirements as for A, 
followed by one-year technical course, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Library Econ- 
omy after six months of practice in an ap- 
proved library and the presentation of a sat- 


isfactory origina] thesis on some _ technical 
subject. 

Bz. A four-years’ combined academic and 
technical course, leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Library Economy 

C1. A three-years’ certificate course, con- 
sisting of two years of academic study, fol- 
lowed by one year of technical training. 

C2. A two-years’ technical certificate course. 

For courses B2, C1 and C2, the same cre- 
dentials as are required for matriculation in 
the College of Liberal Arts must be presented. 
In course C2, candidates must also pass satis- 
factorily an examination in general informa- 
tion. In courses B2 and Cr credit will be 
given for academic studies pursued in other 
colleges of approved standing. 

The school year ends with Commencement 
day, June 12, 1912. The following list gives 
the candidates for graduation, with degree of 
B.L.E., and the subjects of the bibliographies : 
Edna Brand, Ilion, N. Y., “Portugal”; Caro- 
lyn Emma Cady, Freeville, N. Y., “Moliére” ; 
Fdith E. Haith, Syracuse, N. Y., “Mexico”; 
Jessica E. Leland, Jordan, N. Y., “Public 
playgrounds” Marion H. Wells, Smyrna, 
N. Y., “Consumers’ League.” 

Certificates for two-years’ 
Alice Ruth King, Butte. Mont., 


technical course 


were given to 
“Social settlements in the United States 
Sue Ann Saltsman, Dansville, N. Y., “Voca- 


tional education.” 
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ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Etta Matthews, ’o8, has been appointed 
head librarian of the Jacob Tome Institute, 
at Port Deposit, Md. 

Miss Clara Newth, ‘oo, recently resigned 
from the Princeton University Library, to 
accept the position of librarian in the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. 

Miss Harriet Pearl Markham, ‘o9, was mar- 
ried on May 9, 1912, to a Corwin How- 
ell, at Binghamton, N. 

Mary Sistey, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


On June 13, at the annual Commencement 
exercises of the university, the degree of 
B.L.S. was conferred upon the following 
students, who had completed the two-year 
course in the Library School: Miss Clara 
Mabel Brooks, University of Illinois; Miss 
Winifred Fehrenkamp, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Miss Emma Felsenthal, Ph.B., Univers- 
ity of Chicago; Miss Aurella Knapp, A.B., 
Illinois Wesleyan University; Miss Myrtle 
Knepper, A.B., Highland University; Miss 
Margie Ethol Langdon, A.B., Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University; Miss Frances Willard 
Mathis, University of Illinois; Miss Mary 
Gertrude Morton, B.L., Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Catharine Susan Oaks, A.B., William 
Smith College; Miss Honor Louise Plummer, 
A.B., University of Colorado; Miss Emily 
Robison, A.B., Temple University; Miss 
Myrtle Anna Renz, University of Illinois. The 
total number of persons who have received 
the B.L.S. degree from this university is now 
219. 

Assistant Professors Simpson and Price are 
spending the summer in Europe, and expect 
to be present at the annual conference of the 
British Library Association in September. 

The last meeting of the Library Club took 
the form of a picnic, held in the university 
forestry tract, on the afternoon and evening 
of June 1. About sixty members of the li- 
brary staff and students in the School were 
present. The picnic was made memorable by 
a rainstorm. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

This month the School welcomed as a vis- 
itor Mr. Utley, who spoke on the aims of 
the American ‘Library Association, urging the 
students to join the Association. Miss Mary 
E. Downey also visited the School on the 
same day, and spoke briefly on the commis- 
sion work of the state. 

Commencement week at the Western Re- 
serve University this year began Monday, 
June 10. On this day the annual luncheon to 
the alumni and class of 1912 was given by the 
faculty in the rooms of the School. After 
the luncheon, informal speeches were made by 
the president, the dean, Mrs. Hobart, ‘06, 
representing the alumni, and Miss Ruth 
Haven, president of the class of '12, with Miss 
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Bessie Sargeant Smith as the toastmistress 
In closing, Miss Smith, acting director, spoke 
briefly of the year’s work, and expressed her 
sincere appreciation of the support given her 
by the faculty and alumni. The certificates were 
presented to the graduating class at the general 
university commencement, held Thursday, 
June 13. Examinations for entrance were 
given June 14 and 15. All alumni will be 
glad to hear that Miss Whittlesy has returned 
home, much improved in health, and will be 
at her desk the beginning of the school year 
in September. 

ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Mabel Vogely, ’10, has been appointed 
an assistant in the Ft. Wayne Public Library. 

Miss Marie McCambridge, ‘10, assistant in 
the Reuben McMillan Free Library, of Youngs- 
town, O., has been appointed the librarian of 
the South Side branch of that library. 

Miss Annabel Learned, ‘11, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library of 
Clyde, 

Miss Eva Morris, "12, has been appointed 
assistant curator of school gardens of Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Ruth M. Tiffany, ’12, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the library of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, of Cleve- 
land. Bessté SARGEANT SMITH, 

Ac ting Director, 


Reviews 


BorcuHarp, Edwin M. Guide to the law and 
legal literature of Germany. Wash., Gov. 
Printing Office, 1912. 226 p., 4°. 

A thoroughly practical system of law and 
justice is one of the basic necessities for na- 
tional happiness and prosperity. The efforts 
of the German nation to work out such a sys- 
tem from the chaotic and conflicting condi- 
tions in the years subsequent to the Napole- 
onic era is most graphically shown in the 
“Guide to the law and legal literature of Ger- 
many,” by Edwin M, Borchard, published in 
1912 by the Library of Congress. This is the 
first of a series of guides to the law of the 
various continental European countries which 
are contemplated by the Library of Congress, 
and the thoroughness of the present work 
promises an unusually valuable addition to the 
many noteworthy contributions of our national 
library, 

Students and the constantly growing num- 
ber of lawyers and jurists who handle ques- 
tions which require a knowledge of modern 
Teutonic law cannot fail to find the book most 
instructive, as well as interesting. Law li- 
brary boards and law librarians will secure an 
insight into the legal literature not hitherto 
available. 

It contains numerous explanations of the 
technicalities of German legal words and 
phrases, which will give the American readers 
a comprehension of the system which could 
not be secured otherwise without great search 
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The writer was impressed by the analogy 
between conditions existing in modern Ger 
many at its beginning and those in this coun 
try at the present time. Law reform, uniform 
state laws, codification of the common law, 
law’s delays and simplification of procedure 
are all in active agitation in this country at 
this time, and so long as the recognized 
abuses exist pressure will be brought to bear 
on this side of our national life. The com- 
prehensive and graphic descriptions of the 
movements for law reform in Germany, which 
are shown in this work, are not only interest- 
ingly portrayed, but, it would seem, must give 
many suggestions, also inspiration, to our 
reformers. 

The book is systematically arranged, with 
prefatory note showing the purpose of the 
series of guides, a table of contents, an intro 
duction which will catch the interest of the 
reader and arouse a desire to find out not only 
the bibliography of the German law, but to 
know just what steps were taken in the his 
toric progression and how it was all accom- 
plished. <A section of the bibliographies of 
the subject is followed by chapters on legisla- 
tion and court reports (omitting state legis 
lation and decisions, which is regretted by the 
reviewer), legal education and jurisprudence. 

Under this last heading are given some valu 
able definitions as to what the Germans mean 
by encyclopedias, philosophy of law (Kechts 
philosophie) and general theory of law (All- 
gemeine Rechtslehre). The statement is made, 
however, that the division between the works 
on these two subjects is “often vague.” This 
chapter also contains a very full account of 
the actively conflicting os of jurispru 
dence of the period prior to the adoption of 
the Civil Code. The works of the leaders of 
these schools are described. A quotation will 
perhaps give an idea of the way the matter 1s 
handled. Instead of considering law the re 
sult of an unconscious growth, like language, 
Jhering, by his teleological method, succeeded 
in showing that it is fashioned to meet human 
ends consciously. His is a jurisprudence in 
which legal precepts are created and tested by 
their results and practical application. Jher- 
ing was the pioneer in doing for Germany 
what is now most urgently needed in Amer- 
ica: he substituted a jurisprudence of results 


(Wirklichkeitsjurisprudenz) for a jurispru- 
dence of conceptions (Begriffsjurisprudenc), 
page 35. 


The succeeding sections on legal history 
trace the history of legal history up to the 
Civil Code. Here we find in intelligent order 
Leges Barbarorum, Prussian Landrecht, Re- 
ception of Roman law and German Pandek- 
tenrecht, etc. This section, on pages 49 and 
51, contains a few words regarding the use 
the Germans make of the terms “Lehrbuch,” 


“Handbuch,” and “Kommentar,” small mat 
ters. it might seem, but important to most 
of us. 

The history and contents of the Civil Cod 
‘ upy pages 56-07 The whole matter 1s very 
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ited, also commercial law and 
social insurance and labor law in the follow- 
ing chapters. In these sections, it should be 
mentioned, the book clearly shows that many 
very important features of the German law 
are not included in the codes, but are covered 
by separate laws or are left to the states. 
The bibliography of state law is not given. 

Succeeding sections are devoted to civil pro- 
cedure and criminal law and procedure. Pub- 
lic and administrative law are well covered in 
one of the final sections 

\ttention should be called to the glossary 
of German legal terms, followed by the in- 
dex, both of which are very full. The glos- 
sary, particularly, is of extreme usefulness. 
It covers not only words, but phrases. Titles 
of works referred to briefly in the text are 
given in full in footnotes. The titles include 
names of publishers, editions and dates of 
publication. 


as 15 


fully tr 


FRANKLIN O. Poo.e. 


OxrorD Books: a bibliography of printed works 
relating to the University and city of Ox- 
ford or printed or published there. Vol. 2, 
Oxford literature, 1450-1640 and 1641-1650, 
by Falconer Madan. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1912. 16+-712 p. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr, Madan’s 
“Early Oxford Press, 1468-1640” are bound to 
welcome his present work on “Oxford litera- 
ture, 1450-1650,” and undoubtedly many others 
will welcome it who have not yet been fas- 
cinated by the history of printing. This vol- 
ume includes a bibliography of books about 
Oxford, wheresoever printed, books of pri- 
mary importance being fully described, and 
minor pieces more summarily treated. 

Among its most noteworthy features are a 
record of Oxford Civil War literature, includ- 
ing a list of Oxford periodicals, 1641-1650, and 
a chronological list of persons connected with 
book production at Oxford, 1180-1650. 

The compiler expresses the hope that volume 
three of the work may embrace the period 
1651 to 1800 W. D. J. 


Peppie, Robert Alexander. National bibliog- 
raphies: a descriptive catalogue of the 
works which register the books published 
in each country London, Grafton & Co., 
69 Great Russell street, 1912. 634 p. $1.25 
net 
Mr. Peddie’s brief preface is as follows: 

“The official. semi-official and trade bibliog- 

raphies of a country are the bases of all bib- 

liographical work. From them we learn (im- 

perfectly in most cases) what books are pub- 

lished, and their subject indexes give us the 
first instalment of titles for our special bib- 


liographies. It is necessary for all who make 
researches in any way touching the bibli- 
ographical field to become acquainted with 


these most valuab'e tools, and in the follow- 
ing pages they are described for the first time 
at leneth. Their deficiencies are noted and 
their arrangement described in a manner 
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ch will enable the student to ascertain 
without delay whether, and if so, in what 
work, the books published in a _ particular 


country during a particular period have been 
registered.” 

The catalog is arranged alphabetically by 
countries from Argentine Republic to Wales, 
and under each country chronologically ac- 
cording to the period covered by each work, 
t. ¢., the book dealing with the earliest printed 
books comes first and the current annual bib- 
liography is placed at the end. Following the 
preface there is a page labeled “Contents,” 
arranging the countries under the broad 
groups—Europe, Asia, Africa, America, etc 
Notwithstanding the statement in the preface, 
this is by no means the first time that such lists 
have been made, as they have appeared among 
other places as parts of the works of Petzholdt, 
Stein, Courtney and Kroeger, and in the 
“Selected national bibliography” issued by the 
New York State Library. Descriptive notes 
are also freely given in Petzholdt, and to 
some extent in Stein, but there is no fully 
annotated list of recent date, and Mr. Peddie’s 
list is a welcome addition to our bibliographic 
tools. 

The catalog is much broader in its country 
inclusion than the New York State Library 
list, and a comparison with Stein shows that 
Mr. Peddie has included a dozen of the Brit- 
ish colonies not named by Stein, and also 
some half dozen others, mostly South Amer- 
ican countries. On the other hand, Stein in- 
cludes nearly a dozen omitted by Mr. Peddie, 
mostly Asiatic and eastern European coun- 
tries. Two noticeable omissions by Mr. Ped- 
die are Switzerland and Bohemia. Mr. Ped 
die makes a reference to the latter under 
Austria-Hungary, and it is probably an un- 
intentional omission 

There is quite a divergence in the fulness 
of the lists under the different countries. Great 
jritain has three pages, while France and 
Germany have each only two. The attempt 
seems to have been to give only what in the 
compiler’s view was the best bibliography for 
each period, omitting all rival and alternative 
publications, with the result that many valu- 
able works are not found in the catalog 
Under France, neither Laporte nor Vicaire is 
named; under Germany, Hinrichs’ “Finf-Jahr 
Katalog” is not mentioned, and only part of 
Heinsius; and under the United States, the 
“U. S. Catalog” and the “Cumulative Book 
Index” are entirely disregarded. All books 
of the character of the “American Trade List 
Annual” and the “English Reference Cata- 
logue” are excluded, probably on the theory 
that they do not list books published in a 
definite period. Also, ali weekly and monthly 
publications are omitted, except where there 
is no annual volume, and these periodicals 
are used as substitute by the addition of an 
index, as is the case with the “Bibliographie 
de la France,” the Dansk “Bogforlegnelse” 
and the Italian “Bolletino.” 

The list would have been 


much increased 


been made more lusive, 
giving, in addition to such books as have just 
been mentioned, other works useful in special 
lines, ¢.g., in English, Ames’ ‘Typographical 

iquities” and Dibdin’s edition of the same; 
in American, the lists of U. 5S ernment 
publications, the “Catalogue of copyright en- 
tries,’ Bowker “State publications” and the 
Carnegie Inst “Handbook of learned 
societies and institutions”; and in Germany 
the different publications listing the university 
and school publications of the past and the 
present 

Che record of what has appeared is in some 
naccurate. The Belgian: “Bibliographie” 
is recorded with supplement A-G, and in the 
annotation we find “It is doubtful whether 
he supplement will ever be completed,” but 
the full volume was published in 1910. The 
entry for Lorenz stops with v. 18, and the 
record implies that the last volume covered 
the period 1900-1905. It was, however, only 
the first half of the alphabet, but the second 
half, v. 10, and the table du matieres for the 
same period, v. 20, have already been pub- 
lished The inference would naturally be 
made that Heinsius covered only the period 
1700-1815 in 5 volumes, while the work was 
really continued till the year 1892. The toth 


im value if it had 


tution 


< es i 


volume of Silva appeared in 1908, but Mr. 
Peddie’s record stops with volume 18, 1906. 
In Spain, Antonio’s “Bibliotheca Hispana 


Vetus” is not mentioned, presumably on the 
theory that the period is better covered by 
Haebler, and the periodical sibliografia Es- 
paola,” which began in 1901, is given as 
‘Boletin Bibliografa Espanola,” and as be- 
ginning in 1807 

While in the preface the books are said to 
be described at length, the annotations might 
very advantageously have been made much 
longer. The statements are so short that, 
even while not strictly untrue, they are some- 
times misleading, and in a few cases are in- 
correct. For example, see the notes on the 
German bibliography: “The Kayser indexes 
are alphabetically by subjects, with a classified 
index of topics. The last statement is in- 
-orrect: there is no such classified index. 
“Hinrichs’ ‘Repertorium’ is a classified short- 
title catalogue, with an alphabetical index of 
topics.” The “Repertorium” is_ itself merely 
an index, of no great service without the cor- 
responding volumes of Hinrichs’ catalog or 
the volumes of Heinsius or Kayser for the 
same years, containing under the subject only 
author and very brief title and the reference 
to the half-yearly volume when the fuller in- 
formation can be obtained. The index of 
topics is only a short index to the main text 
of the “Repertorium,” giving the name of sub- 
ject and the page reference. But with all its 
defects, there is a wide fund of information 
contained in this little book which we would 
otherwise have to search widely to obtain, 
and most of the lists are well brought up to 
date Aca for the new and wholly 
inexperienced librarian, it ts perhaps not suffi 
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iently accurate and trustworthy, but i 
help to the more maturer user who has some 
experience and knowledge by which to sup 


lement and correct the information, it will 
prove very useful Water S. Biscoi 
SoNNENSCHEIN, William Swan The best 


a reader's guide to the best available 
books in every department of science, art 
and literature, with the dates of first and 
last editions, and the price, size and pub- 
lisher’s name of each book: a contribution 
towards systematic bibliography, 3d ed.. 
entirely rewritten. Part 2. N. Y., Putnam, 


books ; 


Igi2 461-1065 p. O. $3.50 n 
‘he first part of the new edition of Son 
nenschein’s “Best books” was published in 


1910, and comprised the classes theology 
mythology and tolk-lore, and philosophy. The 
second part, which has just been published 
includes society, geography and antiquities 
The third part, which is well under way, will 
complete the work, and with this will be ts 
sued prefaces and author and subject indexes 
The whole will also be issued in a single vol 
ume, with an edition interleaved for additions 
The classification is the same as that used in 
the earlier editions, the amount of matter to 
the page is slightly less, the paper and press 
work are excellent, and the weight of the 
volume is not excessive. Both English and 
American publishers and prices are included, 
the books being largely confined to these 
countries. 

Each edition of this work, which all lbra 
rians have come to feel is indispensable, has 
doubled its predecessor in the number of titles 
included, this edition giving notices of 100,000 
books. All the matter of value in the second 
edition of “Best books,” and its supplement, 
“The reader's guide,” has been retained, and 
new notes have been added to some titles pre 
viously included 

About one-sixth of the new part is devoted 
to law. including all phases of the subject 
the balance is about equally divided between 
political and social economy (including poli 
tics, commerce and education) and geography 
(including travel, ethnology, topography and 
local history) 

In one sense, the successive editions of this 
book are a commentary on the various ques 
tions which are interesting the world. Social 
ism, in the edition of 1891, covered rather less 
than a page, with only 32 entries under this 
heading, against eight and a half pages in 
torr. It is of interest that Scotch John Rae's 
“Contemporary socialism” is listed thus, “By 
far the best, most comprehensive and philo- 
on its subject, stating and criti 
cising in a masterly fashion the doctrines of 
Lassalle, Marx, Marlo, ete.” The indication 
of books, both favoring and against socialism, 
will be useful in preparing material for de 
The subject of “Woman” is given 
much more attention also; in the second edi 
tien two and a half pages sufficed for all 
phases of the subject: now nine and a half 
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are necessary; “Rights; suffrage,” alone hav- 
ing 36 entries instead of three in 1891. Who 
says our methods are not gaining us atten- 
tion? 

The list of series and publications of socie- 
ties under the various headings will be found 
very useful. I doubt if there is a cataloger 
anywhere who will not be glad to know what 
books actually belong to the “Social science 
series,’ as distinguished from those bound 
uniformly with them. 

One serious drawback to the usefulness of 
the parts as issued is the absence of title page 
in Part 2, and the fact that nowhere in either 
part is given a list of the symbols and abbre- 
viations which have been used. If you hap- 
pen to have had earlier editions, you can in- 
terpret them, but it is an annoyance to have 
to look them up, and their omission seems 
without excuse. It would not have been a 
bad idea to run a line at the bottom of each 
page, stating that books which are starred (*) 
are the best in each class. The work is, as 
always, carefully done, but there is an occa- 
sional slip,as on page 905, when Clifton John- 
son is written Clifford, while on the next page 
the same book is correctly entered, under an- 
other subdivision, with more detail. The head- 
ing, “Washington State and City,” looks queer 
to American eyes. 

AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH. 


Pertodical and otber Literature 


American Library Annual for 1911-1912, 
succeeding the Annual Library Index, omits 
this year the index to periodical literature, 
continued in the Readers’ Guide, replacing it 
with the index to dates of current events, an 
index to the newspaper press for 1911. In 
addition to the usua] material has been in- 
cluded schedules of periodicals and organiza- 
tions in the library, book trade and kindred 
fields, and a list of leading libraries of the 
world above 100,000 volumes. A full directory 
of publishers issuing books in the previous 
year, with the number of books issued by 
each, and a useful chapter on “The year in 
books” have also been added. 

California Libraries, News Notes, April, 
contains, besides the usual departments and 
reports of the California Library Association 
and the Board of Library Examiners of Cali- 
fornia, a “Directory for library supplies and 
other items of general interest,” which should 
prove of practical value to librarians. 

Chicago Public Library book bulletin for 
June contains a brief article on “Chicago's 
Public Library forty years old,” with two 
illustrations, one of “the book room in the 
old water tank.” 

Law Library Journal, January, 1912, con- 
two articles of library interest, “Law 
and legislative library conditions in Texas,” 
by J. B. Kaiser, and “Use of the printed cards 
of the Library of Congress by law libraries,” 
by C. H. Hastings. 
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WecClure’s for January, 1912, contained “Mr. 
Zirkle and ruthless Rose Amy,” by Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, one of the few stories with 
a librarian as heroine. “The sick-a-bed lady,” 
by the author of “Molly Make-Believe,” has 
also a chapter of interest in “Woman's only 
business.” 

Public Libraries, June, contains the conclu- 
sion of P. H. Neystrom’s article on “Adver- 
tising the public library”; “Trustee vs. libra- 
rian”; “Responsibilities of library trustees,” 
by W. L. Brewster; “Christabel—by Cole- 
ridge,” by Elizabeth Carter; “Library admin- 
istration as affected by commission form of 
government in Illinois,” by Anna M. Price. 


May, is devoted to a 
city planning. (p. 


Special Libraries, 
Check list of references in 
61-123.) 

ENGLISH 

Librarian and Book |W orld, June, continues 
“Cinematograph films; their national value and 
preservation,” by J. Philip; “Bibliogra- 
phies”; “Library architecture.” 


Library, April, contains “Martin Marpre- 
late and Shakespeare’s Fluellen,” by J. Dorer 
Wilson; “Shakespeare and the horse,” by 
Carleton Brown; “Recent foreign literature,” 
by Elizabeth Lee; “The so-called Gutenberg 
documents,” by J. H. Hessels; and “ A year's 
use of the Encyclopedia Britannica,” by W. 
E. A. Axon: “Albrecht Pfister of Bamberg,” 
by J. Victor Scholderer. 

Library Assistant for May has G. K. For- 
tescue’s article on “The library of the British 
Museum”; “Our second great adventure,” by 
Olive E. Clarke, a description of the Library 
Assistants’ Association’s second international 
school at Paris, Easter, 1912 

——for June concludes the trip to Paris, 
and contains also the seventeenth annual re- 
port of the association. 


FOREIGN 


Bogsamlingsbladet for March contains ‘ ‘Mis- 
cellaneous remarks on library conditions,” by 
J. Alsted; conclusion of an article by Vv. 
Grundtvig on “State aid to public libraries.” 


for April contains “Odense city public 
reading room,” by C. M. K. Petersen; and 
“Danish School Museum libraries,” by J. N. 
HG6irup. 

—— for May contains the second instalment 
on the children’s books by L. Kaestel; “One 
method to begin with,” to interest schools in 
libraries, by L. Frederiksen 

Folke- ~Og Barneboksamlinger for March 
contains “American children’s libraries,” by 
Victor Smith; “Reading rooms for children,” 
in the Deichmanske Bibliothek, Bergens Pub- 
lic Library and Trondhjems Library; “Libra- 
rian and the public,” by E. L. Pearson 


Il Libro ¢ la Stampa, May 6, has a contri- 
bution by Antonio Avena to the history of 
paper making in Verona. 
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La Coltura Populare, May 16, has an article 
by Fernanda Troiani on the organization of 
children’s rooms in American public libraries, 
taking as text the portion of the report of 
the New York Public Library for 1911 dealing 
with the children’s room. There is also an 
article by Ettore Fabietti on his application of 
the decimal classification to Italian libraries. 


——, June 1, has an article by Pietro Nurra 
on the relation between the state and the 
public library, and an account of the efforts 
for the establishment of circulating libraries 
for hospitals by Achille Sclavo. 


Revista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi, 
January-February, has an article on the ever 
present question of binding, by Raffaele Ven- 
turi; an account of the libraries on Italian 
men-of-war, and the report for 1911 of the 
committee for furnishing libraries to sailors. 


Zeitschrift des Oecesterreichischen Vereines 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, April, “Increase of en- 
dowment funds of Austrian university libra- 
ries,” by Dr. Richard Kukula; “The inventory 
of incunabula in Austria.” 


SEPARATE ARTICLES 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES. 

Departmental libraries. Arthur Cunning- 
ham. Pub. Lib., Ap., ’12, p. 114-117. 

Discusses the origin, nature and purpose of 
departmental libraries in colleges and univer- 
sities. These special libraries may be traced 
in origin to the seminaries of the German 
universities. The seminarium, like the college 
and the university, is of ecclesiastical origin. 
The modern theological seminary as evolved 
from the medieval institution and modern 
seminary students, whether at school or at 
the university, are only modifications of the 
earlier types. It is easy to trace this Ger- 
manic influence to American shores. 

Seminary instruction was based upon the 
comparative study of authorities. These books, 
for the sake of convenience, were stored in a 
small room, generally adjacent to the class 
room to which the professor in charge and 
his students only had access. Books were, 
therefore, necessarily added to these collec- 
tions. While the seminary library was small 
its administration was no great problem. 
There is liable to be a lack of uniformity in 
the development of the special libraries in the 
same institution. Sharp lines of demarcation 
cannot be drawn in the reference work of 
related departments, and needless duplication 
is often the result. The increased value of 
these libraries demands greater protection 
against loss by fire than is afforded by the 
average college building. Books in_ these 
libraries are as a rule purchased in small lots 
and shipped by mail and express instead of 
freight, involving loss of funds. 
An institution which gives proper support 
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to building up its departmental libraries gen- 
erally neglects its general library. Rules for 
the management of departmental libraries 
should be formulated by the college librarian. 
College libraries of ordinary size should be 
provided on the upper floor of the building, 
with eight or ten small rooms to be assigned 
to two or more related departments. There 
should be one or more larger seminar rooms 
for larger classes. Economy in service can 
be obtained by having rooms on same floor. 


INSECT DESTRUCTION, 
Some of the 


Insects destructive to books. 
pests that play havoc with our libraries. Sec- 
ond article. W. R. Reinick. Scientific Amer- 


ican Suppl., May 11, 202-204 


In this second instalment on this subject, 
Mr. Reinick discusses the paste eaters and 
the havoc that insects commit on wood bind- 
ings, leather bindings and printed cloth bind- 
ings. With reference to leather bindings, he 
states that “investigation will prove that in- 
stead of gases being the destructive agency, 
minute forms of life alone are the cause.” 
His experiments also show that certain in- 
sects have a particular fondness for printing 
inks. Of the conditions favorable for the 
propagation of book pests, darkness is the 
chief, and of the unfavorable conditions for 


these insects, light 1s the chief; in other 
words, book pests love darkness better than 
light. The article also contains some of his 


researches and experiments, of which he states 
that “much against my will, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that as far as our present 
knowledge of the effects of poisons on these 
small forms of life is concerned, we have not 
even laid the foundation upon which to build.” 
The printed portions of the book have re- 
ceived much less attention from scientists 
than the binding materials, and the printed 
portions are the ones that receive the great- 
est damage from insects. The following para 
graph, with reference to the use of arsenic, 
is of special interest: “Arsenic in its various 
forms is used in large quantities in the ma- 
terials used in bookmaking, though denied by 
the manufacturers; but chemical analysis will 
generally show the presence of this substance, 
which is of use to the insects. The elimina- 
tion of arsenic in materials used in book 
making would not only do away with a 
source of attraction to the insects, but save 
people from being poisoned, as anyone fa- 
miliar with the literature of poisons know 
The article closes with a brief discussion of 
books as disease carriers. 


LIBRARIAN'S ETHICS, 
The librarian’s canons 
Bolton, ‘12, 10 p 
Reprinted, with additions, 


of ethics. C. K. 


from Public Li 


braries (1900). A brief presentation of quali- 
fications and ideals desirable for the efficient 
and suecessful hbrarian 
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PRINTED CARDS FOR LAW LIBRARIES. 


Use of the printed cards of the Library of 
Congress by law libraries. C. H. Hastings. 

The law collection of the Library of Con- 
gress requires reclassification and recatalog- 
ing. This will be begun in 1912, and probably 
finished in 1915. This means that printed 
cards from the Library of Congress for other 
law libraries are inadequate. The present col- 
lection of cards for law numbers about 13,000. 
It is probable that the average law library 
could now obtain cards for fully 40 per cent. 
of its books, provided that it will accept cards 
for editions other than those in its collec- 
tion. Attention is called to the advantage of 
subscribing to a selection of the cards cur- 
rently printed by the Library of Congress for 
law books. . 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Libraries. G. F. D. Belden. Bull. N. H. 
P. Libs., March, ‘12, p. 62-60. 

Deals with the growth of free public libra- 
ries in Massachusetts. The public library sys- 
tem in Massachusetts began in 1837. orace 
Mann was chiefly responsible for the passage 
through the legislature of act authorizing es- 
tablishment of school district libraries. In 
1848 a law was passed by which Boston was 
permitted to raise funds for a free public 
library. In 1851 this same law was made 
applicable to every city and town in the state. 
In 1890 the Massachusetts Library Commis- 
sion was created. At the time of the creation 
of the commission, 105 towns were still with- 
out a library. To-day, 275 towns have libra- 
ries, owned and controlled by the town and 
free for circulation to all the people. Fifty- 
one towns have free libraries in which the 
town has some representation in the manage- 
ment. Twenty-six towns have free libraries 
to which the town appropriates money, but is 
not represented in the management. Eleven 
towns have free libraries which have no con- 
nection with town. One town, Newberry, has 
the free use of a library in an adjoining town. 
Institutional, private and special libraries, are 
not included in this examination. Consider- 
able legislation has been passed enabling the 
commission to give substantial aid to poorer 
libraries. The commission organized in 1908 
a board of advisory visitors, who visit small 
libraries, without compensation. The com- 
mission issued, in 1910, a list of suggestions 
to aid these visitors in their work. 


TEXAS LAW LIBRARIES, 

Law and_ legislative library conditions in 
Texas. J. Boynton Kaiser. L. Lib. J., Ja., 
"12, p. 27-30 

The Texas State Library and the Supreme 
Court law library are both housed in one 
room in the capitol. The State Library dates 
its beginning as 1836. In 1866, owing to the 
growth of the library, a state librarian was 
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appointed. In 1909 the Texas Library and 
Historical Commission of five members was 
appointed. The commission has control of 
the State Library, and appoints the librarian 
and his assistant. The legislative reference 
section was established in the fall of 1910. 
The collection has been rapidly developed for 
this section, and much routine work has been 
accomplished. The court library is supported 
by an appropriation of $1500. It was formally 
established by law in 1854 in three separate 
cities; it has been under one roof in Austin 
since 1882. There are several other court 
libraries of some importance, and the law 
department of the State University at Austin 
has a library of some 6500 carefully selected 
volumes. 


UTAH LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT. 

Utah's library development. Mrs. K. M. 
Jacobson. Utah Educ. R., My., ’12, p. 14-16. 

The library work of the state is under the 
control of the Board of Education, but has 
its own executive in the library secretary. 
Headquarters will be provided for in the new 
State House. School libraries are housed in 
the public libraries. Children’s books are pro- 
vided by the school tax; the public money 
may be expended for the other constituents 
of the library—those not of school age. In 
library buildings, Utah shows a promising 
growth. 

Hotes and Hews 


EveryMAn’s Liprary now contains a “Dic- 
tionary catalogue of the first 505 volumes of 
Everyman's Library,’ arranged and annotated 
by Isabelle M. Cooper, instructor in library 
science, Simmons College, and Margaret A. 
McVety, chief of the loan department, New- 
ark Free Public Library. It is a popularly 
annotated list, based upon innumerable 
sources, including contemporary reviews, bio- 
graphical and critical works by authorities, and 
general reference books. Popularly interest- 
ing facts concerning dates and manner of pub- 
lication and number of editions are noted. 
Quotations have been freely added, as also 
authors’ dates of birth and death. The ar- 
rangement of the catalog is: (1) Fiction, (2) 
children’s books, with subdivisions, fiction, 
non-fiction, fairy tales and (3) non-fiction. 


Lrprary scHoot IN INnpIANA.—The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has re- 
cently collected information from librarians, 
trustees, school superintendents and others, 
concerning the need of a library school to be 
established by the state. A committee has 
been appointed to conduct an inquiry concern- 
ing library conditions in Indiana, with special 
reference to a proper consideration of library 
school legislation. A conference will probably 
be held some time in September at the office 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 27 State House, Indianapolis. The com- 
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mittee wishes to receive suggestions to aid it 
in reaching a solution of these problems. Miss 
Merica Hoagland is secretary, and may be 
addressed at 2301 North New Jersey street. 


California State Library has compiled a 
184-page pamphlet, including index, on “Cali- 
fornia laws of interest to women and chil- 
dren,” in expectation of the greater interest 
women will take in state laws, now that they 
share the responsibilities of lawmaking. 


Cleveland Public Library has issued the 
third edition of the work with the children 
and the means used to reach them: published 
se information of the citizens of Cleve- 
and. 


New York Public Library opened an inter- 
esting exhibition of views and plans of old 
New York, June 3, to continue until October 
1. New York collectors codperated in the 
exhibition, and it was the object of the Com- 
mittee on Prints of the library to interest 
them in bringing together for study the rarest 
and most important prints, as well as the 
general public. It shows pictorially the de- 
velopment of Manhattan Island from the 
earliest times to the Civil War, shortly after 
which the general introduction of photography 
practically put an end to the production of 
fine prints. 


Washington, D. C., Public Library of D. C. 
The overcrowded conditions of the industrial 
department, which had grown so rapidly in 
the last four years and become one of the 
most popular departments, made it necessary 
to provide much larger quarters at the west 
end of the basement. 


White River (S. D.), Mellette County, in 
the Rosebud Indian Reservation, and 38 miles 
from the nearest railroad center, was born 
only a few months ago, but has already ap- 
pointed its library officers and board, and at 
a tag day collected $54.58 to pay freight on 
traveling libraries and on gifts of books from 
friends of the homesteaders. 


FOREIGN 


Berlin Public Library board has proposed 
a new site for a library building on the 
Inselspeicher, because of present lack of 
room. 1,544,581 volumes were circulated in the 
last fiscal year. 


Berlin, Royal Library, is celebrating this 
year its 250th anniversary as a public library 
In the year 1659, when the Germans were aid- 
ing the Danes in their war with Sweden, the 
first steps were taken, and after the peace of 
Oliva, in 1660, the collection was started in 
the wing of the palace of the Elector Fried- 
rich Wilhelm. The room, 150 by 40 feet, was 
fitted up entirely for library purposes, with 
1djoining reading and stack rooms 
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Munich entertained the librarians of the 
German, Austrian and Swiss librarians asso 
ciations May 29 to June 1. Two half days 
were given to general conferences and one to 
individual busineés meetings 


Parts. Association des Bibliothécaires Fran- 
¢ats 1S proposing to institute an insurance 
fund in case of death. 


Bunpy, Irving R., has accepted the libra 
rianship of the Leavenworth, Kan., Public 
Library. 


Cocuran, Jennie O., librarian of the Port- 
land branch, Louisville, Ky., has been granted 
a month’s leave of absence to catalog the li- 
brary of the University of Kentucky. 


Lucart, Julius, has resigned the librarianship 
of the Leavenworth (Kan.) Public Library 
He will leave during the summer for an in- 
definite time abroad, 


Nerney, May Childs, has resigned her posi- 
tion as reference librarian in the Free Public 
Library of Newark, N. J., to become secretary 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Mr. Moorfield 
Storey, of Boston, is president of the Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Sawyer, Ellen M., has retired from the 
Massachusetts State Library, under the re- 
tiring system in vogue there, after forty-six 
years of continuous service. The official posi- 
tion of Miss Sawyer from 1866 to 1912 was 
principal assistant of the State Library, in 
charge of the cataloging department. During 
that time the library grew from 50,000 to 
162,000 volumes. From April until June, 1909, 
immediately following the death of former 
Librarian C. B. Tillinghast, Miss Sawyer was 
acting librarian. Under her direction have 
been issued “The catalog of the State Li- 
brary” (1880), a volume of 1000 pages, and 
the annual supplement thereof from 1880 to 
1910, some thirty volumes in all; a_biblio- 
graphy of works on taxation, published about 
ten years ago; “Catalog of the laws of foreign 
countries,” in the State Library in 1900, and 
a new edition in 1911 of three hundred pages, 
the latter being almost entirely her own work 
The services of Miss Sawyer as translator of 
German, Italian, French and Spanish docu 
ments have been in very frequent requisition 
by the heads of the various departments in 
the State House. During her long term of 
office she has made many friends, especially 
in the library profession and among the state 
Mficials. Her residence will continue to he 
r840 Massachusetts avenue, Cambridge, Mass 
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Library Reports 


Bradford (Pa.) Carnegie P. L. Susan L. 
Sherman, Ibn. (12th rpt.—year ending Feb. 
29, 12.) Added 1475; total 17,920. Registra- 
tion 890; total 6362. Circulation 101,582. Re- 
ceipts $7240.70; expenses $5964.22 (salaries 
$2768.78; printing $37.50; supplies $129.30). 

“The use of the library this year has been 
the largest in its history, . . . The additions 
to the number of books were fewer this year 
than usual, resulting from the decreased num- 
ber of gifts and magazines bound and the fact 
that there was less money for books on ac- 
count of the triennial renewing of the insur- 
ance policies and the reduced amount received 
from taxes.” The need of a larger and quiet 
reference room is emphasiged. 


Brockton (Mass.) P. L. Frank H. Whit- 
more, Ibn, (Rpt.— year ending N. 30, 1911.) 
Accessions 3482 (by purchase 3124, by gifts 
113); total 60,193. Total circulation 197,048 
(home use 98,460). Expenditures, for books 
$3436.15; for binding $1148.25). 

The library has specially emphasized its re- 
sources along lines of vocational literature and 
useful arts. A considerable increase in the 
number of books available for circulation 
among the schools is one of the needs of the 
coming year. Ground for a new $110,000 
building was broken during the year. 


Calais (Me.) P. L. Accessions 303; total 
12,837. Circulation 12,837. Receipts $1291. 
The library is under the prohibition against 
purchasing any novel which has not been pub- 
lished at least ten years, a restriction applving 
to the income from the endowment — to pre- 
vent the library from being “a receptacle of 
rubbish.” 


Cedar Rapids (J/a.) Free P. L. E. Joanna 
Hagey, Ibn. (15th rpt.—1911.) Accessions 
4348 (adult 2087, juvenile 2261). Circulation 
149,193. Receipts $13,248.36; expenditures $14,- 
384.66 (salaries $5632.77, binding $844.78, books 
$4520.79). 

The circulation of German (most text) 
books of classics increased when new works of 
fiction and other popular books were added. 
Story hours begun during the year proved 
popular and were well attended. Much has 
been done in extension work, and “in time it 
is hoped to have books in all factories and 
places where many are employed.” 


Clinton (Ja.) F. L. Anna M. Tarr, Ibn. 
7th rpt.—10911.) Accessions 1160; total 17,- 
316. Registration 367; total 8975. Circulation 
76,769 (adult 45,245, juvenile 22,014, branch 
9510). Receipts $6858; expenditures $6092.88 
(salaries $2463.48, binding $396.07, books 
$083.90). Clubs in the city file their programs 
with the library, and bibliographies are care- 
fully arranged and material supplied for the 
year’s study. 


Denver (Colo.) P. L. 


Chalmers Hadley, 
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Ibn. (Rpt.—1911.) Total volumes 125,051. 
New borrowers 16,109. Circulation 776,313. 
Books were loaned on the playgrounds from 
the children’s department to the number of 
2205, and the story hours in the parks were 
attended by 8000 children. The guarantor 
system for book borrowers was discontinued. 
All books on the main floor were opened to 
the public. 

Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg L. Frank C. 
Patten, Ibn. (Rpt.—r1911.) Accessions 2095; 
total 35,586. New cards issued 1124 (adult 
554, juvenile 570). Circulation 9473. Re- 
ceipts $41,862.75; expenditures $32,297.88 (sal- 
aries $10,723, binding $349.30, books $2965.36). 


Greenfield (Mass.) F. P. L. May Ashley, 
Ibn. (31st rpt.—year ending D. 31, 1911.) 
Accessions 1350; total 25,000. Circulation 
66,561, an increase of 3984 over the previous 
year. Registration 3932; cards withdrawn 
1355 (net gain in registration 170). Receipts 
$7587.54; expenses $7178.64 (books $2215.30, 
magazines and newspapers $334, fuel $312.57, 
bookbinding $421.05). 

The pay duplicate collection has continued 
to pay for itself, the receipts from the rentals 
being $287.41. Reference work with the high 
school pupils is steadily increasing. “The next 
step from the library viewpoint is opportunity 
to give brief instruction in library methods.” 


Homestead (Pa.) Carnegie L. W. F. Ste- 
vens, Ibn. Accessions 4268; total 41,000. Cir- 
culation 233,523; schools 103,000. Percentage 
of fiction: adult, 59; juvenile, 57; school, 31; 
total, 49. Readers 11,300. Volumes in library 
per capita, 1.2; one-third of the population 
draws books, which is one-half of the possible 
readers. The per capita circulation is 7; aver- 
age volumes drawn per readers 20. There are 
1200 members in 30 literary and study clubs. 
The Slovak-American Literary Club with 90 
members; the Magyar Self-Culture Club with 
100 members, and the Slovak Civic Associa- 
tion with 70 members indicate the interest in 
clubs among the foreigners alone. A member- 
ship of 2781 in the athletic department took 
43,000 baths. The music hall had an attend- 
ance of 20,300. The night school had an en- 
rolment of 674, with an attendance of 9057. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) P. L. Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Ibn. (7th rpt—r1o11.) Accessions 2706; total 
23,476. New registrations 1019; re-registra- 
tions 2289. Circulation 115,491 (adult, white, 
74,942; juvenile, white, 21,163; colored, 7542; 
duplicate pay collection, 11,842). Receipts 
$15,715.86; expenditures $15,475.18 (salaries 
$5554.05, binding $575.30, books $1856.04). 

This report is printed in two sizes, one 
53% x 8% and the other 5x7, the smaller for 
advertising purposes. During the year much 
has been done in securing pamphlets, reports, 
bulletins, etc., published in or relating to Jack- 
sonville and Florida. Mr. Carnegie has of- 
fered $5000 for improvements, and it is pro- 
posed to cut the stairway to second main floor 
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and install a third tier of stacks and upper 
mezzazine floors; to provide noiseless floors, 
new lighting equipment in new stacks and else- 
where, and a new combined delivery and ref- 
erence desk. 

Lawrence (Kans.) F. P. L. Nelly G. 
Beatty, Ibn. (7th rpt—year 1911.) Acces- 
sions 867; total 10,986. Circulation 45,096 
(adult fiction 30,190, foreign languages 156). 
The biennial registration went into effect 
Aug. I, 1911, and 2410 borrowers’ cards were 
issued between August 1 and January 1. 

Instruction of high schoo] students in the 
use of the library was given considerable at- 
tention, with gratifying results. 

Lynn (Mass.) P. L. Harriet L. Matthews, 
Ibn. (49th rpt.—year ending D. 31, 1911.) 
Accessions 3447; total 89,085. Circulation 237, 
605; reference use 49,907. New borrowers 
1915. Receipts $22,292.11; expenses $22,292.11 
(books $3118.96, periodicals $705.02, binding 
$1090.45, printing $217.95; salaries $9412.28). 

“From July 1 to Aug. 7 the building was 
closed on account of repairs and additions, 
but during the month of June all card holders 
were allowed the privilege of drawing on each 
card ten books to be kept out during the time 
the library was closed.” The work of fully 
cataloging, classifying and identifying pictures 
and photographs owned by the library was 
completed. 

Madison (N. J.) P. L 
Ibn. (12th rpt—tr1o11.) Accessions 349; to- 
tal 9551. Circulation 20,796. New registra- 
tions 1148 (adult 874, juvenile 274). The aim 
of the year’s work has been to strengthen the 
resources of the library along the line of 
research, 

Valden (Mass.) P. L. Lizzie A. Williams, 
Ibn. (Rpt—year 1o1r.) Added by purchase 
2832, by gift 131; total in library 61,360. Cir- 
culation 152,823. Receipts $54,633.30: ex- 
penses $46,484.82 (books $3909.89; binding 
$501.27; salaries $7722.56). 

The circulation for the year has been the 
largest in the history of the library by about 
14,000 volumes. The reading-room, children’s 
room and art gallery all showed an increase 
in use. During the year there was begun a 
card reference system of all important city 
occurrences as described in the local papers. 


Medford (Mass.) P, L. A. L. Sargent, Ibn. 
(56th rpt.—year ending D. 31, 1911.) Acces- 


Norma B. Bennett, 


sions, by purchase 1535; by gift 583; total 
40,432. New registration 1286. Circulation 
111,843. Receipts $9446.62; expenses $0446.62 


(salaries $4350, books $1670.30, fuel $290.80, 
periodicals $256.15, lighting $222.13). The 
library received during the year a gift of 201 
Italian photographs. 
Mich., Spies P. L. Lois A. 
(Rpt.—year ending Feb. 20, 
(gifts 40); total 
which 11,843 
Live mem- 


Menominee, 
Spencer, Ibn. 
1912.) Accessions 586 
Circulation 32,158, of 
were from the children’s room. 
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bership, by new registration, 1932 (1254 
adults). Receipts $4634.67; expenses $3350.67 
(books $513.93; periodicals $108.95; salaries 
$1195; heat $504.35; light $230.81). 

Missoula (Mont.) P. reports 13,915 vol- 
umes on the shelves, 48,687 books circulated, 
4730 borrowers, and an annual income of 
$6860.59. The librarian, in her annual report 
to the trustees, calls attention to the crowded 
condition of the bookstack, and to the need 
of a reference-room apart from the general 
reading room. The present building, a gift 
of Andrew Carnegie, was erected in 1903. 
Since that time the growth of Missoula from 
4306 to 12,869 inhabitants has so increased the 
demands upon the library that it has become 
a question as to how the libr: ary interests of 
the community can be advanced unless larger 
quarters are provided 


Montclair (N. J.) F. P. L. Katherine Stil- 


well Scholl, Ibn. (18th rpt.—year 1911.) 
Accessions 2541 (by purchase 1962, by gift 
579) ; total 29,493. Circulation 145,778. New 


registration 848; total 12,990. Receipts $26,- 
315.24; expenses $18,309.93 (salaries $7784.75; 
library $1814.82). 

“The circulation is unusually large, 
the population of the town, 


in pro- 
for it 


allows each of Montclair’s 21,550 citizens six 
or seven . ‘ks apiece during the year. As 
only 9500 people are active cardholders, each 
borrower draws on an average fifteen books 


apiece, and each book in the library is taken 
out about five times during the year.” 

Newton (Mass.) F. L. Elizabeth P. Thurs- 
ton, Ibn. (Rpt.— 1911.) Accessions 4507; to- 
tal 81,551. Circulation 268,376. Receipts $26,- 
482.37; expenditures $26,406.06 (salaries $12,- 
057.50, binding $906.90, books $4675.18) 

Plans and specifications for the erection of 
a fireproof extension to the present building, 
which shall provide adequate shelving for the 


next 20 years, have been prepared and pre 


sented to the city government. A new regis- 
tration begun in March shows that 9524 readers 
have thus far drawn cards. This is only 23 
per cent. of Newton’s population. A branch 


was established at Waban 


Omaha (Neb.) P. L. Edith Tobitt, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1o1r.) Accessions 4931; total 91,860 
Total borrowers for the year, each holding 
two cards, 15,656. Circulation 259,401; cir- 


culation in schools 25,820, representing home 
use; circulation in four factories, the Social 
Settlement, and two Sunday schools was 3363. 
Expenditures $31,030.70 (staff salaries $12,- 
504.35; books $3937.74: periodicals and news- 
papers $935.41). 

The quantity of shelving has been increased 
50 per cent. by the placing of a second floor 
stack. The library building is very crowded 
and the work is much hampered in conse- 
quence. Only a little over half the usual 
number of accessions were bought, because 
half of the appropriation for books was ap 
plied on the new book stack. The library 
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bindery bound 6253 volumes at an average 
cost of $0.46. It had financial assistance in 
the purchase of books from the Omaha- 
Douglas County Medical Society, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the Sons of 
the American Revolution, and the May Music 
Festival. The lust-mentioned organization has 
made it possible to obtain an excellent collec- 
tion of sheet music. 

Peabody (Mass.) inst. Frances M. Carroll, 
Ibn. (60th rpt.—year ending Ja. 31, 1912.) 
Accessions 814; total 44,894. Circulation 40,- 
481. Receipts $3614.26; expenditures $3622.07 
(salaries $1665.70, binding $357.60, books 
$744.54). 

Spokane (Wash.) P. L. George W. Fuller, 
Ibn. (17th rpt.—r1911.) Accessions 15,528; 
total 47,641. New registration 9653. Circula- 
tion 271,843. Receipts $37,514.46; expendi- 
tures $37,797.24 (salaries $14,805.10, books, pe- 
riodicals and binding $16,367.47). A union 
registration system was installed in November, 
and record is now kept in one place, alphabet- 
ically in a card file and numerically in a book 
of all library users. Total registration is by 
count of December, 1911, 19,840, about 20 per 
cent. of the population. In book purchase 
about 800 volumes of historical works were 
bought. Besides accessioning 15,528 volumes, 
work on the duplicate author catalog was con- 
tinued, and the shelf list was transferred to 
the card system. A beginning has been made 
for a municipal reference collection. <A collec- 
tion of trade catalogs is contemplated. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) P. L. Ezekiel W. Mundy, 
Ibn. (Rpt—r1o911.) Accessions 7988; total 
93,048. Circulation 19,116. Receipts $41,500; 
expenditures $41,490.09 (salaries $18,435.49, 
binding $3174.20, books $9817.18). The insur- 
ance on the books in the main library has been 
increased to $80,500, the building for $61,500, 
boiler $10,000; books at the bindery $500, and 
books at the North Side Branch for $1500, a 
total of $163,000. Most of the premiums were 
paid for three years. The value of the books is 
estimated at $160,304. An additional piece of 
land was bought by the city next the library 
for future enlargement, at a cost of $16,000. 


Toledo (O.) P. L. Willis Fuller Sewall, 
Ibn. (Rpts.—years 1910 and 1o11.) These 
two reports are published together, as the year 
1910 was so uneventful that no separate re- 
port was issued. r1910: Accessions 6623 (5956 
purchased, 208 gifts) ; total 87,122. New bor- 
rowers 3170; tctal registration 21,299. Issued, 
home use 375,874, of which 301,346 were from 
the lib. building and 74,528 from deposits in 
the public schools. torr: Accessions 7552 
(7176 by purchase, 79 by gift); total 80,682. 
New borrowers 5018. Cards in force 21,730. 
Issued for home reading 385,719, of which 
309.495 were from the library building and 
76,224 from the deposits in public schools 


Troy (N. Y.) P. L. Mary L 
(77th rpt 19rr.)  Accessions 


Davis, Ibn 
1607; total 
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46,251. Circulation 86,870 (adult 65,310, juve- 
nile 21,560). Receipts $10,314.33; expendi- 
tures $10,810.32 (salaries $6110.80, binding 
$504.69, books $332.58). The daily press is 
gone over for useful material, and the file of 
clippings and pamphlets is of great service on 
present-day topics. Classes of fine arts and re- 


ligion were completed by the cataloging de- 
In all 3645 volumes were cataloged. 


partment. 


Waco (Tex.) P. L. Gertrude Matthews, 
Ibn. (12th rept.—year ending April 14, 1912.) 
Accessions 1431; total books 13,679. New 
registration 1648; total 8280. Circulation 
58,809. Receipts $4825.34; expenditures for 
books $2127.94, for salaries $1786.70. 


Waltham (Mass.) P. L. Orlando C. Davis, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending Jan. 31, 1912.) Ac- 
cessions 1427 (by gifts 210, by purchase 
1427); total 37,243. New registration 1622; 
total 7931. Circulation 90,537 (fiction 68.7 
per  cent.). Receipts $6808.72; expenses 
$6808.72 (salaries $3200.29; books $1971.68). 


Weston (Mass.) P. L. Maude M. Pennock, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending Feb. 29, 1912.) Ac- 
cessions by purchase 473, by gift 98; total 
20,112. Circulation 16,907 (fiction 9505). The 
library is open on weekday afternoons, and 
for four evenings a week. 


Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. L. Arthur 
L. Bailey, Ibn. (18th rpt——year ending Feb. 
29, 1912.) Accessions 5306; total 75,092. Reg- 
istration 4891; total 15,070. Circulation 261,- 
414. Receipts $24,156.40; expenditures $24,- 
843.45 (salaries $11,866.87, books $4959.11, pe- 
riodicals $802.85, binding $1020.52, printing and 
stationery $706.89). 

The children’s department established a du- 
plicate pay collection for the benefit of those 
mothers who desired to borrow only clean 
books. A special reference collection, already 
in the department, was used for this purpose. 
Its use, however, was so slight as to prove that 
there was no large demand for it, and an ex- 
penditure of money to support it would not be 
justified. A record of important questions 
asked was kept by the reference department, 
and it showed that the department failed to 
answer on an average less than one question a 
day. Some of these failures were due to the 
fact that the answer could not be obtained any- 
where. The most noteworthy fact was the 
decision to open the library for reading and 
reference on Sunday afternoons. It was first 
opened for this purpose on the first Sunday in 
November, and from that time until the last 
Sunday in February 950 readers, an average of 
56 for each Sunday, used the library. The use 
was not as large as hoped for, but sufficient to 
warrant a continuance of the plan. During 
the year over 33 columns of printed matter 
appeared in the local papers. The library com- 
piled and distributed lists of books on over 40 
subjects. The length of these lists ranged 
from a pamphlet of 27 pages, on Municipal 
government, to short lists of a dozen or more 
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titles. A commission engaged in the work of 
drawing up a new city charter made free use 
of some of the material in the library. During 
the first week in September the library held an 
exhibit at the county fair. Much interest was 
aroused in staff meetings through the policy 
of having various speakers, outside of the 
library, give addresses on subjects of current 
interest. So far as possible, these speakers 
tried to cover the literature relating to the 
subject under discussion. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) P. L. Helen M. Blodgett, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending D. 31, rg1r.) Ac- 
cessions, 3710 by purchase, 58 by gift; total 
26,147. Circulation 188,727, an increase of 
nearly 19,000 over 1910. New registration 
2917: total registration since opening of the 
building in 10904, 20,046. Receipts (separate 
from special fund of $47,500, but including in- 
terest on investments of this fund) $21,479.74. 
Expenses $21,280.09 (salaries $5317.28, fuel 
$456.86, light and power for motor $1278.56, 
printing $32, binding $945.34, books $4873.53). 

ENGLISH 


Brighton (Eng.) P. L. (Rpt.—year end- 
ing Nov. 16, to11.) Henry D. Roberts, direc- 
tor. Reference L.: accessions 1089; total 34,- 
562. Lending L.: accessions 1132; total 39,961. 
New registrations 5241. Circulation 13,798. 
Receipts £10,476 Is.; expenditures £10,396 16s. 
4d (salaries £2613 13s., binding £232 4 s., books 
£722 14s.). 

Inventory showed 67 books missing. Since 
the introduction of the stack system in the 
fiction department, over two years ago, the 
number of volumes missing has increased 
about 50 per year, but the increased facilities 
are worth the loss. 


Btbltograpby and Cataloging 


AMERICANA. Catalogue 43. Cleveland, O., A. 
H. Clark Co. 48 p. 12°, pap. 


Baker G. Cornelius. 


AMUSEMENTS. Indoor 
games and socials for boys. N. Y., Assn. 
Press. c. 9+200 p. (12 p. bibl.) D. 75 c. 


ANNUAL MAGAZINE SUBJECT-INDEX, I91I. Ed- 
ited by Frederick Winthrop Faxon; com- 
piled with the codperation of librarians. 
This volume follows the scheme of previous 

years in indexing American and English pe- 

riodicals and society publications not indexed 
in any other general index and not covered 

by the Reader's Guide, with which it now di- 

vides the field. Part 1. of 240 pages covers 

about 122 periodicals, and in the dramatic 
index Part 11, of 250 pages, about 77 period- 
icals are indexed. 


Books AND READING. Pryde, D. What books 
to read and how to read; being suggestions 
for those who would seek the broad high- 
ways of literature. New ed.; with an in- 
trod. and classified list of over 1700 books 
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in ancient and modern literature, by Fs. W 
Halsey. N. Y., Funk & W. c. 204 p. (30 P 
bibl.) por. D. 75 c. 

30TANY. Nijhoff, Martinus. Catalogue bo- 
tanique, horticulture et jardinage, arbes et 
aboriculture. The Hague, Holland. 81 p 
(1189 titles) 8°, pap 

CENTRAL America. California, San Francisco 
P. L. Bulletin, April, 1912. List of books 
on Central and South America. 4 p. 8°, pap 


stupy. Smith, Theodate L., comp. 
Supplement to the bibliography of articles 
relating to childhood and adolescence which 
have been printed in the Pedagogical Sem- 
inary and the American Journal of Psyciiol- 
ogy, 1907-1912. (In Pedagogical Seminary, 
Mr., 1912. 19:116-122.) Bib. of 92 titles. 

READING. \Minne-ota P. L. Com- 

Children’s books for Christmas 

Minn. P. L. Com- 

19 p. 16°, pap 


CHILDREN’S 
mission. 
gifts recommended by thi 
mission. St. Paul, Minn 


Cupa. Trelles, Carlos M. Bibliografia Cu- 
bana del siglo xIx.; tomo segundo (18206- 
1840). [N. Y. Stechert.] 330 p. 4°, pap., 
$2 n 
Includes an account of Cuban writers of 

the 17th and 18th centuries in chronological 
order; a list of the more important Cuban 
periodicals published in the cities and towns; 
statistics of the Cuban press; and interesting 
points regarding the writers listed in the Cuban 
bibliography of the 17th and 1&th centuries, 
as also Spanish and other authors. Index to 
authors and anonymous works is given. 


Crawrorp, Ja. Ludovic Lindsay, Earl of 
Bibliotheca Lindesiana; catalogue of the 
printed books preserved at Haigh Hall, 
Wigan, County Palatine, Lancaster. 4 v 
Aberdeen, Univ. Press, ‘ro. f° 
The first catalog extends to 9634 columns 

It includes a sketch of the library's history 

by Lord Crawford. The “Bibliotheca Lindes- 

iana” of to-day is the main creation of Alex- 
ander, 25th Earl of Crawford. This is a sub- 
ject and author catalog in one alphabet, with 
numerous cross-references, conforming largely 
to Cutter’s rules. Many large collections, as 
the “Somers’ Tracts’ and Perz’s “Monu- 
menta,” are analyzed and entered under their 
several authors and subjects. The collection 
is of unusually large range. An appreciation 
appears in the Library Association Record for 
January. 


Catalogue raisonné des im- 
pressions Elzeviriennes de la Bibliotheque 
Royale de Stockholm. Rédigé par G. Bergh 
man. Stockholm, Nordiska Bokhandeln, tort 
The Stockholm Royal Library contains the 

largest and most complete collection of the 

famous Dutch publishers in Europe. It was 
presented to the library by the late Dr. Bergh 
man, who prepared the “copy” for this catalog 
with his own hands, and who was an enthu- 
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siastic collector of the publications of the 
Elzevirs, and with his friend Willems, the 
authoritative biographer of the house of Elze- 
vir, did much to secure a precise record of 
the publishing undertakings of the Elzevirs 
during the century of their operations. A 
more extended and interesting note on this 
catalog, including a brief history of the house 
of Elzevir, appeared in the Publishers’ Weekly 
for June 22 as written by Dr, George Haven 
Putnam. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Detroit P. L. 
arts: selected list, "12. 86 p. 
This booklet, nominally a revised edition of 

that issued in 1910, though much more com- 

prehensive, resembles another admirable list, 
published last year by the Trenton Free Pub- 
lic Library. In fact we can see the handiwork 
of Detroit’s new assistant librarian, Mr. 
Strohm, formerly of Trenton. The list is 
closely classified by subjects, with call num- 
bers and an alphabetical grading for each 
title, indicating that the treatment is element- 
ary, non-technical, advanced, or strictly pro- 
fessional. Appended are classified lists for 
boys, and separate author and subject indexes. 
The compilation makes good its claim to care- 
ful selection. Well advertised works, how- 
ever, embraced in “Engineers’ libraries,” have 
been omitted. Realizing that technical works 
soon become antiquated, the titles chosen are 
mostly of recent date. In every way the list 
is a credit to the Detroit Library. It is hoped 
that new editions may be frequent. W. B. G. 


InrT1ATive. Library of Congress. Select list of 
references on the initiative, referendum and 
recall; comp. under the direction of Her- 
mann H, B. Meyer. Wash., D. C. 102 p. 
4°, pap., 15 ¢. 

LABOR AND LABORING CLASSES. Beman, Lamar 
T., comp. Selected articles on the compul- 
sory arbitration of industrial disputes. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., H. W. Wilson Co., ‘I. 
115 p. (27 p. bibl.) 12°, hand- 
book ser.) $1 n. 

LetcuwortH, William Pryor. Larned, Jo- 
sephus Nelson.. The life and work of Wil- 
liam Pryor Letchworth, student and minis- 
ter of public benevolences. Bost., Houghton 
Mifflin. c. 8+472 p. (13% p. bibl.) D. $2 n. 

Ligvor TrAFFiIc. Bagnell, Rob. Economic and 
moral aspects of the liquor business and the 
rights and responsibilities of the state in the 
control thereof. N. Y., Funk & W. c. 8+ 
178 p. (4% p. bibl.) D. 75 ¢, n. 

Lioyp, Henry Demarest. Lloyd, Caro. Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, 1847-1903; a biography; 
with an introd. by C. E. Russell. In 2 v. 
N. Y., Putnam. c. 18+308; 9+390 p. (14 p. 
bibl.) pls. pors. O, $5 n., bxd 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. King, Clyde Lyndon, 
ed. The regulation of municipal utilities. 
N. Y., Appleton. c. 9+404 p. (4% p. bibl.) 


Industrial 


( Debaters’ 


D. (National Municipal League ser.) $1.50 n. 
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Music. Weld, Harry Porter. Experimental 
study of musical enjoyment. (Amer. JI. 
Psychology, Ap., ’12, p. 245-308.) 

This paper is the report of an investigation 
aimed to make a contribution to the psychol- 
ogy Of appreciation and enjoyment of music. 
It is followed by a bibliography of 150 titles, 
classified. 

Paris (France). Bibliothéque Nationale Cat- 
alogue de la collection Audéoud, rédigé par 
W. Viennot avec une preface par A. Vidier. 
57 P. 4°, pap. 

Pepacocy (social). 
(Pedagogical Seminary. 
Bib, of 93 titles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Root, Winfred Trexler. The 
relations of Pennsylvania with the British 
government, 1696-1765. Phil., Univ. of Pa. 
C. 44422 p. (11 p. bibl.) 12°, $2. 

Puysics. Mann, C, Riborg. The teaching of 
physics for purposes of general education. 
N. Y., Macmillan. c. 25+304 p. (9% p. bibl.) 
D. $1.25 n. 


PrintinG. The revival of printing: a bib- 
liographical catalog of works issued by the 
chief modern English presses, with an intro- 
duction by Robert Steele, is published by 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., and Philip Lee War- 
ner, in connection with the Medici Society’s 
exhibition of modern printing held at its gal- 
leries in London last October. It traces the 
history of printing, and analyzes the factors 
that go to make upa beautiful book, questions 
of margins, leading, spacing,etc. The main body 
of the book is taken up with the catalogs of 
English presses, the aim being to give an ac- 
curate list of works printed by the various 
presses and the number printed of each. Eigh- 
teen plates showing in collotype facsimile re- 
productions of specimen pages are included. 
Only 350 copies have been printed—on an- 
tique laid rag paper and 12 copies on vellum. 
It is an essential book of reference for all 
interested in the history of the art of typog- 
raphy. 

Wisconsin. Howe, Frederic Clemson. Wis- 
consin; an experiment in democ roy. | 

Scribner. c. 12+202 p. (4 p. bibl.) D. $1.25 n. 


Radosavljevich, Paul R. 
Mr., "12. 78-93.) 


Library Calendar 


JULY 
6-12, N. BE. A. Meeting Chicago. 


S.1-7. L. A. U. K. Conference Liverpool. 

S. 3-5. Mich. L. Assoc. Port Huron. 

S. 23-28. N. Y. L, Assoc. “Library week,” 
Niagara Falls. 

O. 15-17. Dedication N. Y. State Education 
Building, Albany. 

O. 24-26. Ill. and Mo. L. Assoc. 
St. Louis. 

N. 28-30. So. Educ. Assoc. Louisville. 


Meeting 


| 
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Springfield City Library 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HILLER C WELLMAN, Librarian EDWARD L. TILTON, Architect 


View showing two-tier standard stack in basement. 
Capacity about 22,000 lineal feet of shelving. 


Open construction throughout affording a minimum obstructiontothe thorough distribution 
— 


The only sanitary stack as there are no inaccessible space wasting hollow spaces to catch 
dirt and harbor vermin. 
Strong, compact, convenient, shelves instantly adjustable. 


Low cost in spite of high quality, due to enormous production under modern principles of 
scientific management. 


THE SNEAD & CO., IRON WORKS 


Founded 1850 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


a QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and EAtorary Agents. 


HIS pgseee was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
eopnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes: 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods t 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers anc 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmene 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
gurchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New Yor’ 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yor 


Agency. 


& F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.0. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


— 
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27 and 29 W. 23d St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 St, Strand 
Library Agents 


Y*UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
S Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 


list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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A SUGGESTION IN LIBRARY ECONOMY 


// you insist upon having your books bound in 


- Holliston Library Buckram your expense for rebinding will be Cut in Two 
because it will Double the Life of Your Books 


FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION TV 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, -- Norwood, Mass. 


New York Office: 67 Fifth Avenue 


BOOKBINDINC-WORTH WHILE TO LIBRARIANS 


\WitTH thirty years’ experience in the business of Bookbinding, and realizing the progressiveness of 
Librarians, in this line as well as other important features of library matters, I am fully pre- 

pared to do your work in the best, cheapest and most economical manner, giving you at the same time 
prompt service. 

| use only acid-free leather (made special for me), and other best materials adapted for Library 
work. 

As a saraple I offer to rebind, free of charge, 2 vols., 12mos, sent me prepaid 

| cordially invite Librarians and others interested, to visit me at my new fire proof bindery, the 
largest and best equipped bindery in the United States 

You will always find me in the bindery, as I supervise all the work. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, - NEWARK, N. J. 

OTTAWA CONFERENCE NUMBER 
OF 

° 

THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 

Ottawa Conference Number—the August number of the Library ° 
Journal—is to contain as usual the full report of the meetings, the e 


large convention picture and other matter of such general in- 
terest as to make this issue particularly noteworthy and important. 


NOTE.—This offer only open to 
new subscribers until July 25th SPECIAL Ol FER 
Send us your subscription 


FILL OUT AND MAIL AT ONCE “S$ before July 25th, at the 


regular rate, $4.00, and we 


will date it from September 
First and send the special 
@ THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
August number free. A- 
=a etal brarians may also take ad 
$ Kindly enter | my ¢ Subscription for one year com vantage of this offer for per 
S menting with the Sept. 1912 issue and send me special sonal copies at half-rate, $2, 
Convention (August) auaiber free as per offer if their library subscribes. 

>. Sere THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


x 


New York City 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Deparst- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 Park PLAcE, New York. 


CHIVERS AND CHEAPER BOOKS 
Oo Librarians Regarding Speetal Lists 


)UBLISHERS’ books are purchased and sold at a comparatively low price not only because 
they are bound in slighter manner and cheaper material, but because they are printed and 
bound in long numbers, 

CHIVERS’ binding can be supplied to Public Libraries at a lower price than heretofore 
if librarians will order the books offered on our special lists as soon as these lists appear. 

This would be practical co-operation in book purchase. 

Our business was established to lessen the waste and cost caused by inferior library book- 
binding. There is hardly a library in the English-speaking world which has not benefited to 
some extent, but much more may now be gained through closer co-operation. 

We can buy One Thousand Books from the publishers at better terms than One Dozen. 

We can bind a large number of books at less expense per book than a small number. 

We want to share with Public Libraries the saving effected in this way. 

If your library cannot buy all the books on our special lists it can doubtless purchase 
some of them, and you will thus co-operate with our effort to bind and supply books, which 
give longer service in better condition and at cheaper rates, to the American Library World. 


SEND FOR OUR LATES1 LISTS OF JUVENILES ANIL) STANDARD FICTION 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY, Inc 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Now Ready 


~The American Library Annual 


= 1911-1912 
Being ew series of 7 Annuat Linrary 325 pp., Svo, 
with the old series. Price, $5.00 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


INDEX TO DATES OF CURRENT EVENTS 
NECROLOGY OF WRITERS, DECEASED IN 93} 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED IN 1911 

THE YEAR IN BOOKS, 1911 

PERIODICALS, LITERARY BOOK TRADE AND KINDRED 


= ORGANIZATIONS, LITERARY BOOK TRAD+t AND KINDRED 

— SELECT LIST OF LIBRARIES IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 

‘= LEADING LIBRARIFS OF THE WORLD 

cS PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS 

DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS — 


DIRECTORY OF BOOKSELLERS 
Orrice or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
2908 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ay 


The New Needed Index. Will It Be Supported? 


INDEX TO DATES 


OF CURRENT EVENTS 


PusuisHep Montuty. (CUumMULATED Quarterty, Hatr-YeakLyY AND ANNUALLY) 


AN APPRECIATION OF “INDEX TO DATES” 
From GEO. H. TRIPP, Lisrarian, Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. 


‘It seems to me that every library, and every newspaper should subscribe to such a useful 
periodical 

* 1 sincerely ho ype that you will find takers enough to continue the publication. 1 like its 
arrangement and wish you all success with it An index of the daily press often times answers 
questions that come up in library work which the periodical indexes of the monthly magazines 
do not cover I should think that every city library in the country would feel indebted to you 


tor the publication and subscribe at once " 


Subscription, $2.00 Per Annum 


BOWKER COMPANY, - 298 Broadway, New York City 


$ 
¢ 
: 
$ 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS (2s 
KSELLERS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOO 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND CCA 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
vbscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


mas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
vooks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the s/ronges/ Binding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1S9S, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 40 Shawmut Ave., Mariborough, Mass. 


F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Eurepean Agent fora great sumber of American University Libraries, Colleges Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Veriodicals promptly supplied either 
oy my own shipments or by book post. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ae CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
BINDING. 
Angel Guardian Press. Bostcn, 3 
H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N. Y. 
City 

"Chivers, ott-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
A. Geist ss 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa, 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, St, N. City. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, 4 
. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Old books rebound. 


J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 
BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BIND 
Barrett Bindery Co. Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables. 
Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnstot & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chi 
F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, gue. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. 


Bureau, Boston, New York and 
a Meleney & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
George Stikeman, s5 W. 26th St., N. Y. City.. 
CARBON hy age PICTURES. 
Berlin Photographic Co., 30 N. Madison Y. City, 
Braun, Clement & Co., ~ te sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Co., 119 2sth St., N. Y. City. 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co. Jamestown, N. Y. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
7! Bureon, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

lurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chizago, 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N_ Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Library Barene, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. S — urg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


1 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St.. New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co.. New York, 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W N_ Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
Higgins & Co., 271 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
123 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Y. City 
Holyoke, 


oth Brooklyn. 
Niagara Clip Co., 
Sieber & Trussell! 


L. Waterman & Co., 
The Wire Novelty Co., 


LADDEBS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St.. N. Y. C 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Vawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
A SPECIALTY 
Largest Stock in Existence 


Chicago, 
ity. 


LOWDERMILK C@., 
F Street, Washington. D. C. 
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SITUATION WANTED 
POSITION wanted by trained woman librarian hav- 
ing ten years’ experience. Address M. D., Office 
Liprary Journat, New York 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers. 
Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


RUSSIAN AND JEWISH BOOKS 


are supplied to the New York, Chicago, 
etc., Public Libraries, by 
M. CUREWITCH 
Bookseller and Importer 


202 East Broadway. New York 


Write for Catalogues 


Send your *‘ Wants”’ to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works con- 
GERM OREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 


on 


TICE E & LYNCH 
Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


Secondhand and New. 
Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St. N. ¥.City. Catalogue. 


iJ 
| 


H. SOTHERAN & Co.. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in Amertea. 


\ long experience in Library 


1816, 


matters as well as greet. 


4 Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books Setheran’s Price-Current of Literatere,”) posi fres. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: Londom, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKM EN, LONDOZ. Codes: UNICODE and ABO. 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of Library Books 


DOMESTIC. 
Am. Magazine Exchange, 35:8 Franklin Ave., St. | 


o. 
Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 | 


St., New 
Bjérck and Bérjesson, 40 W. 28th St.. New York 
Scandinavian books. 


Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
magazine sets than ail dealers combined.) 
Brentano’s, and Importers of | 
Foreign Books fth Ave. and a7th St., New | 


Brite A. Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Campbell, Willies Pa. (Americans | 
mp’ 


Caspar, C. N., Co., Ast Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Levis, Mo. | 

~~ Gon, Ses Clark Chi m. | 
nternat ry 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon Oy 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St.. Boston, Masa. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, The H. R., Co. Springfield, Mase. | 

Huston, A. J.. 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E.. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St.. New York. 

Lexington Book Shop, 120 East goth St., N. Y. 

Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, [lL 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Masa. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, | 
Stationers. Retail 2ts-a21 Wabash Ave; 
Wholesale 330-352 E. St. 

Wilson Bargain S... 

Publishers ew and 
“Books, Sets. 
McDonough Co., Joseph, 7 eS Ave., Albany, N.Y. | 
. Henry, 42 Broadway York. 

McVe John Jos., 1220 Phila. Pa. 

snethenn L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, 

Bosh Ca, 17 Ann St.. New York. 


frame Rounds Co., I. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnet St. 
Schulte, Theo. E.. 132 East 234d St, New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


| Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Stechert, G. E., & Cos isi-1ss West asth St., New 
York. (Books in various languages.) 


| Taylor, Thos. J., Mase. (Specialty, a stock 
of ‘pamphlets relating to 


Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 
| Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 
merican and English Remainders.) 


a John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 


and 5: Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theologi cal, and General.) 


| J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden. 


Brockhsus, Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St, London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 
Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Beta, Prints, Autographs.) 


| Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 


(Rare Books snd Mas., Science.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 


many. 
| Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 


Higham, Ch Charles, & Son., Farringdon St., London, 
( ond and remainders.) 

Berlin, urfurstendamm. (Science.) 

| Lome & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


be 2 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
ks, including Americana, Prints ané 


Aston. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 
Ni we artinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
oll 


| Olschid, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
Florence. ’ 


r » Ital (Americana, | 
Mas. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books books of every kind, 


London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Lodwig), 
14, M (American and 
Prints, Incw Rare books. Prints.) 


(Showrooms, Lenbechplets 6.) «so catalogues 
issued. 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. © 
E.. & Co., 151-1535 W. asth St.. New 
Son & Great Russell St, Londos. 
Cc Econemica.) 


ise the pest care, dili- 
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Our Library Department 


S supplying books to libraries and educational insti- 
tutions all over the country. The rates are low, and 

our large and miscellaneous stock enables this department 
to fill orders promptly. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
- A FEW SPECIALS 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
New Edition by Davip Parricx, LL.D. 3 vols., % morocco, new Pub- 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. By Joun Crarx Rippatu, 
LL.D. 16 vols. % morocco, very good condition. Pubiisher’s Price, 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. Edited by F. C. Beacn and 
GE. Rines_ 16 vols., % morocco, as new. Publisher’s Price, $96.00. Our 


CENTURY DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA. 10 vols., % moroc- 
co. Very good condition. Price...............ceeseeeeeceeenees $27.00 


PARKMAN (FRANCIS) WORKS, Illustrated, 13 vols. Boston, 1910. 
Publisher's Price, Ga6.co. Our Price... 


AWAKENING OF CHINA. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D.  Illus- 
trated from Photographs. New York, 1907. Publisher's Price, $4.80. Our 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 


HENRY MALKAN 
tant se 42 Broadway and 55 New St., New York 


as 
| HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Vols. 1 to 104 inclusive, % calf, good condi- thee 
Price $4 2.50 


